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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO.’—M1.10y. 


The Victoria Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE ? 


* ‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us 


to draw a just moral from the TALE of Life; what sheds the PUREST LIGHT UPON OUR 
REASON ; what gives the firmest strenzth to our religion; what is best fitted to SOFTEN THE 
HEART of man and elevate his soul—I would answer with Lassues, it is‘ EXPERIENCE.’ 
Loxp Ly?rron, 
J.C. ENO, Esq., QUREN’S HEAD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, June 4, 1877. 
Sitk,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and Poem on your justly 
celebrated FRUIT SALT? Being ths Writer for several first-class Loudon Migazines, and my occupation being a 
very sedentary one, I came here for a few weeks in order to see what change of air would do for me, and, at the 
wish of some personal friends of mine here, I have taken your FRUIT SALT, and the good results accruing 
therefrom have been my reason for ad: ressing you.—I am, Sir, yours truly, A LADY. 





Assunshine on fair Nature’s Se The Appetite it will en- 
face, : force, 
Which dearly do we love 


And help the system in its 
to trace, 


course ; 
Perhaps you've ate ordrank 
too much, 


As weleome as the flowers 
in May, 

That bloom around us on 
our way. 


It will restore like magic 
j touch. 
As weleome as the wild WY Depression with its fearful 
birds’ song, sway, 
Which greets us as we go Itdrives electric-like away ; 
along ; Mi Px And if the Blood is found 
As weleome as the flowers’ f ha impure, 
perfume, What effects a perfect cure? 
on) Why, Eno’s famous 
sweet June, co hy) i Fruit Salt ! 
Is Eno’s famous AN dip 
Fruit Salt! 


That scents theairin sweet, 


Free from Danger, free 
from harm, 
Ceol and refreshing as the 


It acts like some magi- 
breeze, 


cian’s charm; 

To Headache it gives cer- NW At 
tain ease ; 

Biliousness — it does as- 
suage, 

And cures it both in Youth 
and Age. 

Giddiness it wil} arrest, 


apy time a dainty 
draught, 
Which will dispel disease’s 
shaft ; 
More priceless than the 
richest gold, 
——- 0) oe That ever did its wealth 
And give both confidence yy i >? unfold ; 





and rest ; Seal) - 4) hs eet ea And all throughout our 
Thirst it will at once allay, SS SQN ; native land, 
And what the best in every h tS \\ GFT ENN wf Should always have at 
way ? aes their command 
a “he 
Why, Eno’s famous HAN 
Fruit Salt! IN SiN So 
hill ) (" NI WIN Voy 
é ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO.’—To aid Nature without foree or strain, use 
*‘ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO?’ (a simple Vegetable Extract), occasionally a desirable adjunct 
to ENO’S FRUIT SALT. ‘they perform their work ‘silently as the twilight comes when the day -is 
done,’ and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, &e., has completely fled before the simple and 


natural onslaught of the Moro. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing 
disease. 
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; ‘ Nar Eno’s famous Fruit 
Whe 


Salt! 





‘ENO'S VEGETABLE MOTO, of all Chemists. Price 1s. 14d. Post-free, 1s. 3d. 
Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 

















Longman’s Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING eo oe perce = - TO Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. 


PURVEVORS BY SPECIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SPRATITS PATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X, 


Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Ear Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 
Pamphlet on Canine Diseases, and fall List of Medicines, post-free. 


POULTRY MEAL “™iiGs ii tne mors 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Poultry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 
Factories also at NEW YORK; BERLIN; and ST. PETERSBURGH. 


On SALE, with 25 per cent. 
discount for cash, or 15s. per 


B ’ month on Three Years’ Hire 

System; Second-hand, on Three 

Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per 
month. 


PIANOS | cuas’stites's co. 


42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


A LUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH (OFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 65 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 1b., in tins, for 2/4, 
































BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C.; King’s Cross, N. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
93 Market Street, Manchester; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of ame Road and Robertson Street. , 











BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





1 Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
His Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir HENRY CURTIS, Bart., 
Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘She,’ ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘Jess,’ &c. 
With 21 full-page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text. Engraved on Wood by 
J.D. Coorer from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 


*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on India paper and 
mounted. Only 112 copies printed. (Price can be obtained through all Booksellers.) 





SIXTH EDITION (Thirty-first to Thirty-fifth Thousand). 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ de. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 





Fcp. 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 


HE. 


By the Authors of ‘It,’ ‘King Solomon's Wives,’ ‘Bess,’ &c. 


BOYS AND MASTERS: a Story of School Life. By 


A. H. Girxes, M.A. Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


THRALDOM: aStory. By Juttan Srurais, Author of ‘ Little 


Comedies,’ ‘My Frienc's and I,’ &c. &e. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: a 


Novel. By Mrs. Moreswortn, Author of ‘Carrots’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of ‘The Atelier 


du Lys’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Tuem. With a Map 


and 59 Illustrations from Sketches by the Authors. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8yvo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By 


Epwa Lyatt, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &. Fep. 8vo. ONE SHILLING, sewed. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 
“A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The various Chapters have been contributed by the most Eminent Authorities on the several Subjects, 
Prospectus on application, 


* By far the best record yet produced of the progress of the British Empire during the last fifty years.’—DAILY 
CHRONICLE ° 

* As a whole Mr. Ward's enterprise is happily conceived and admirably executed.’—Tuk SPECTATOR. 

* These volumes deserve to be read, and we mizht say studied, by every thoughtful man and woman.’ 

* By far the most noteworthy thing in Jubilee literature. —-THE GRAPHIC, THE NONCONFORMIST, 











‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.’—TuE Timgs, 
Just published, price 12s, 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XII, will be issued on September 26th, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller, 


NEW WORK BY JOHN BOYD KiNNEAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By JouN Boyp KinnzaR, Author of ‘Principles of Property in Land’ &c. 


*,* This work includes chapters on the Representative System, Nationality, Federations, Local Government, 
Party Government, &c. 








NEW EDITION OF HARE’S ‘WALKS IN ROME.’ 
Now ready, 12th Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


WALKS IN ROME. 


By Aveustus J. C. Harg, Author of ‘ Walks in London,’ ‘ Cities of Northern aud Central Italy,’ 
‘Days near Rome,’ &c. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


LOVEL, THE WIDOWER, Xe. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition, 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. AND 2, 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, CHEAP EDITION, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 
couvuRT ROY A IL. 
By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ &c. 
Just Published, CHEAP EDITION, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. 


By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Beauty’s Daughters,’ * Mrs, Geoffrey,’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to send, post-free on application, a copy 
of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s., 2s. 64., 38. 6d, 5s., and 68. Popular Novels, together 
with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the following :—- 
The Authors of ‘Molly Bawn, the Author of ‘John Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, 
Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Wititam Epwarp Harrpore Lecky. Vols. V.and VI. 8vo. 36s. 


*,* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of 
Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON, 1852-1864. Reminiscences of | 


Count Cuartes Freperick VirztHum von Ecxsrept, late Saxon Minister at the Court | 


of St. James’s. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. By M. Creieuron, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. Vols, II{. and IV.—The Italian 
Princes, 1464-1518. 8vo. 24s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. 


By Cuartes J. Anpey, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author of ‘ The English Church 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By Cuartes J. Aspey, Rector of Checkendon, formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford; and Jonn H. Overton, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. A 
New dition, Revised and Abridged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary. By Cuaruzs J, Exxicorr, D.D. Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 16s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
GALATIANS. 383s. 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, 
EPHESIANS. 83s. 6d. and PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s.6d. | THESSALONIANS. 7s. 6d. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Auruevs Topp, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, Second Edition, by his Son. In 
Two Volumes—Vol. I. 8vo, 24s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mituzr, K.M. Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise 
of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By Grorcr T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. With 113 
Illustrations aud Diagrams. 8vo, 21s. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By Richarp A. Proctor, Author of ‘ How to 
Play Whist,’ ‘Home Whist,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—Economical, 
Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin Cuapwicx, C.B. With a Bio- 
graphical Dissertation by Bensamux Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


THE COMMONHEALTH: 2 Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Everyday Readers. By Bensamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 63. 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. By Gzorge Samrspury. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Dedicated, by special permission, to His Eminence Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Nearly ready.—In One Volume, royal 8vo. of about 600 pp. 


LIFH OF DLHO XII. 


By BERNARD O’REILLY, D.D., L.D. Laval. Written with the sanction and approbation of the Pope. With» 
very fine Steel Engraving of the Portrait of the Pope, also a Steel Engraving of the Portrait of Cardinal Parochi. 
With two handsome Coloured Lithos, and numerous full-page Wood Engravings. 

To Subscribers before the date of publication the price will be 15s. On day of publication the price will 
be raised to 18s. 

N.B.—An EDITION DE LUXE is in preparation, of which only a limited number will be printed, on 
hand-made paper, size imperial 8vo. price THREE GUINEAS. 





NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE QUEEN'S HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 


By STUART CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.8., Author of ‘The Rabbi's Spell,’ &c. (Illustrated with very fine 
Photographs, reproduced by the Collotype process, Demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s. 

Mr. Cumberland’s New Work, which for the first time describes the Dominion of Canada in a connected 
form from the strand of the Atlantic to that of the Pacific, ie, when so much public attention is directed to this 
new Strategical and Commercial route to Australasia and to the East, of national rather than of local im- 
portance. It is a work which,in view of the subject of mail subsidies now before the House, should direct y 
commend itself to the consideration of every Member of Parliament. 





* In the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.’ 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the New Work by the Author of ‘The Great Lone Land,’ entitled 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CATARACTS. 


Being a Personal Narrative of the Great Nile Expedition of 1884-5. By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., 

Author of ‘ The Wild North Lard,’ ‘ The Great Lone Land,’ ‘ Red Cloud,’ &c. With Illustrations from Drawings 

by Lady Butler; also a Map of the Nile from the Mediterranean to the Equatorial Lakes, Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, 18s. 


‘Tt has all the grace and fascination of Col. Butler's previous books.’—PALt MaLu GAZETTE. 

‘ That the story of those months of toil, and hope, and warfare, told by so brilliant a pen, is full of interest for 
those who already know its chief events, itis hardly necessary to add; nor need it be said that Lady Butle:’s 
illustrations add much to the value of ber husband’s work.’—MORNING Post. 

‘A very valuable work. In it Col. Sir W. F. Butler gives a narrative of his personal experiences in the Ni'e 
Expedition of 1884-5, a campaign which will be recognised in history as one of the most brilliant feats of the 
British arms in the latter half of the century. Colonel Butler's style is at once pithy and graphic, as all who have 
read ‘The Great Lone Land,’ and other works from the same pen are very well aware.’—GLAsGow HERALD. 


RECENT NEW BOOKS. 


AROUND the WORLD on a BICYCLE from San Francisco to Teheran. By 
Thomas Stevens, Illustrated. 16s.—The SHORES and ALPS of ALASKA. By 
H. W. Seton Karr, F.R.G.8., dc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s.—NOVELS: 
SPRINGHAVEN. By R. D. Blackmore. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. ; ANCHORAGE. 
By Mrs. Horace Field. 2 vols.; The MEMOIRS of JEREMY DIDDLER the 
YOUNGER. 2 vols.—The ROTHSCHILDS. By John Reeves. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—A SKETCH of the FORESTRY of WEST AFRICA. By 
Alfred Maloney, Governor of the Colony of Lagos. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.—AGRICUL- 
TURE in some of its RELATIONS with CHEMISTRY. By Prof. F. H. Storer. 
2 vols. pp. 1,058, 25s3.—PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED RACEHORSES of the 
PAST and PRESENT CENTURIES. By T. H. Taunton. 4 vols. crown 4to.— 
YACHTS, BOATS, and CANOES: their Design and Construction. By C. Stansfeld 
Hicks, Crown 8vo. IWustrated, 10s. 6d.—F RCM the FORECASTLE to the CABIN. 
By Capt. 8. Samuels, Popular Edition. 1s. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C, 
B 5 









MESSRS, LONGMANS & (0.’S- NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscounr Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hitirer. With 
19 Plates, and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscount Bury and Joseru Pennett, Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A. Vice-President, and 
for many years Hon. Secretary, of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by 
C. J. Loneman, Senior Vice-President, Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s. 


ATHOS: or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Arnetstan Rizr, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


THE BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). By M. le Comte p’Hirtsson. 
Translated from the original Documeats and Manuscripts by C. H. F. Bracxrru. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


*,* This volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and interesting documents relat- 
ing to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, together with a series of letters by the Surgeon of the 
* Northumberland’ relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena. There are also chapters on the Carbonari and 
other Secret Societies of Italy. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical 
Sciences. By Daniret Greentear Tuompson, Author of ‘A System of Psychology,’ 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, AND LUXURY: a Contribution to Present 
= gua Economy. By Atex. Wruie, of Glasgow. Popular Edition. 
ep. 8vo. 1s, 











No. 7, JULY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 


¥. Articles — CONTENTS. 

AETIUS AND BONIFACE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
BYZANTINE PALACES. By J. Tazopore Bent. 
QUEEN CAROLINE OF NAPLES. By Oscar Brownine. 

2. Notes and Documents.—Letters of the Emperor Julian: by Alice Gardner—The House of 
Ethelwulf: by the Rev. W. H. Simcox—A Medieval Latin Poem: by 8S. G. Owen—The 
Depositions of 1641: by Mary Hickson—The Forged Commission of 1641: by R. Dunlop— 
The Battle of Edgehill: by W. G. Ross—The Assassination of Gustavus III. of Sweden: 
by R. Nisbet Bain. 

3. Reviews of Books by Rev. C. W. Boase, Lord Acton, A. W. Ward, M. Creighton, &c. 

4, List of Historical Books recently published. | 5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 





No. 339. Price 6s. ; 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, 


I. ETTRICK FOREST AND THE YARROW. 

II, POLITICAL ASSASSINATION. 

Ill, LETTERS OF MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

IV. THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Vv. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GIORDANO BRUNO. 

VI. THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VII. SOREL’S EUROPE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
VIII. THE BROCAS BOOK. 

IX. MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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698 Polmnes, 3s. Gd. or 5s. each, with exceptions, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’—Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


*I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’— 
THoMAS CARLYLE, 


‘The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what 
railroads have done for internal intercourse. —R. W. EMERSON, 


A SELECTION FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


N.B.—The following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings as well as in the regular Library Style. 


ALFIERI’S TRAGEDIES. English Verse. E. A. Bownrinc,O.B. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
AW TONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, Translated by Prof. Grorcr Lone, 


BACON'S ESSAYS, &c. 3s. 6d. 
BOHN’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 6s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Centenary Edition. 6vols. 8s.6d.each. Edited by NAPIER. 
*A model of good editing.’—Acapremy. 


BURN®SB’ LIFE (LOCKHART). 3s. 6d. 

BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ARBLAY) CECILIA. 2vols). EVELINA. lvol. 3s. 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

DANTE, Cary’s Translation. 33. 6d. 


“There is no version in the world, as far as I know, so faithful, there is no other version which so fully 
proves that the translator is himself a man of poetical genius.’—Lorp Mac AULAY. 


DANTE’S THE INFERNO. Text and Literal Prose Translation by J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 5s. 
DANTE’S THE PURGATORIO. Text and Literal Prose Translation by W.S. DUGDALE. 53. 
DODD’S EPIGRAMMATISTS. (938 pages.) 6s. 
The most complete work on epigrams yet issued. 
DYER’S BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS. 5s. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 3s. 6d. 
AMELIA. 5s. 





GOETHE’S WORKS. 13vols. 3s.6d.each. Translated by various Hands, including Sir WALTER ScorrT, 
Miss ANNA SWANWICK (Faust), E. A. BowrinG, C.B., JonN OXENFORD, L. Dona Scumitz, &c., &c. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

HAUFF’S TALES. Translated by S. MENDEL. 3s, 6d. 

HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 3 vols. 35. €d. each, 

HEINE’S POEMS. Translated by Bownmne. Complete. 3s. 6d. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES, &e. Translated by F. Storr. 3s. 6d. 
* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version of Heine’s ‘ Reisebilder..—ACADEMY. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. First Portion. Thirteen Tales. Translated by Major 


EwIne. 33. 6d. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. Translated. 3s. 6d. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA AND ELIANA. 3s. éd. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. Translated. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
MANZONIT’S THE BETROTHED, ‘I PROMESSI SPOSI.’ Translated. 5s, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
“Probably as good a translation of Moliére as can be given.’—ACADEMY. 
MONTAGU’S (Lavy M. Worttry) LETTERS AND WORKS. 2vols. Portraits. 5s. each. 
PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated by A. R.SHILLETO. 2vols, 5s.each 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by Lone and Stewart. 4 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 
RICH TER’S LEVANA,. Translated, 3s.6d. FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, Translated. 


SCHILLER'S WORKS. Translated. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SCHUMANN, REISSMANN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF. Translated. 3s. 6d. 
SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly translated by A. SrewarT, M.A. 3s, 6d. 

SMITH’S (ADAM) THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 2 vols. 3s. 6a. each. 
SOUTHEY’S ILIFE OF NELSON. (50 Engravings.) 5s. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. Diagrams, 5s. 

WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. (203 Wood Engravings.) 5s. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, &c. (A. H. BULLEN.) Portraits. 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 
HUNTING. By the Doge or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. With 


Contributions by the Eart or Surrotk AnD Berksutre, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Diesy 
Cottins, and Atrrep E, T. Watson, With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by 
J. Srurasss, J. Cuartton, and Acnes M. Bipputrps. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Csotmonpetey-Pennett. With Contributions by the 
Marauis or Exeter, Henry R, Francis, Masor Joun P. Trauerne, G. CaristoPHer 
Davies, H, 8. Hatt, Tuomas Anprews, Witxtiam Senior (‘ Redspinner’), and R. B. 
Marston. 

Vor. I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With Frontispiece and 150 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &e. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vor. If. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With Frontispiece and 58 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the Eart or Sorrotk, 


W. G. Craven, Hon, F. Lawtey, Arraur Coventry, and Atrrep E, T. Watson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Strurcrss. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watstnenam and Sm Rapa Payne-Gauiwey. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorp Cuartes Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascerrzs, 
and A, J. Sruart-Worttey. With 21 full-page Illustrations, and 149 Woodcuts in the 


Text, by A. J. Sruart-Wortrey, Harper Pennincton, C. Wuympzr, J. G. Mitxats, 
G. E. Loner, and J. H. Oswatp-Brown. 


Vor. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Vor. II. MOOR AND MARSH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CYCLING. By Viscounr Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hitter. With 
19 Plates, and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscount Bury and Josrpu Pennett. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


*,.* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Crzicuton. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. OF OXFORD. By the Hon.G. C. Broprick, D.C.L, 


THE HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TLON in ENGLAND, By the Rev.G.G. Perry, M.A. THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 


FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. | THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
JoHN Henry OVERTON, M.A, EMPIRE. By the Rev. Anraur Carr, M.A, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANprew Lana. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Attzen. | SHAFTESBURY (tho First Earl). By 





H. D, TRAILL, 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. SAINTSBURY, ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davip Hannay 
STEELE. By Austin Dosson. RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossz, 


GEORGE CANNING. ByFranxH.Hu1t. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonns, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 

» Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Wittiam Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 

LONDON. BytheRev.W.J.Lorrm. With | BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunr. With 
3 Maps. 4 Maps. 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With | OXFORD. By the Rev C. W. Doasz. With 
4 Maps. | 2 Maps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





























STANDARD WORKS. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Portraitand Plans. 12vols. Post 8vo. 


4s. each; or, 10 vols. 8vo. 120s. 
PLATO. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo. 12s. 


MINOR WORKS. 8vo. 14s. 


By HENRY HALLAM. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 


4s. each. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4vols. Post8vo. 4s. each. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 


By SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.1. 
ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History of Society. 
8vo. 12s, 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. 8vo. 12s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 12s. 
DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOMS. 8vo. 12s, 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 8vo. 12s. 


By HON. J. L. MOTLEY. ; 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: Portraits. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 


2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


By CANON ROBERTSON 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic 


Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 6s, each. 
By DEAN STANLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham to the 


Christian Era. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 18s. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS Preached on Public Occasions. S8vo. 12s. 

HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS : with Notes. 


SINIA AND PALESTINE, in Connection with their History. Maps, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER. Tlustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 


HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 




















SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, with numerous Engravings and Facsimiles, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES 


OF THE 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. 





The object of this work is to furnish the reader, in a plainly-written 
narrative, with details of all that is really known respecting the life of Shake- 
speare, random conjectures and esthetic fancies being excluded. 


In the present edition the Charlecote traditions and the poet’s religious 
opinions are treated at greater length than in the previous impressions. 





‘Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, whose “ Outlines 
of the Life” have already reached a sixth 
edition, deserves the hearty gratitude ‘of 
Shakespeare’s admirers.’ —Trmus. 


‘No other Life of the world’s dramatist is 
worth a thought in comparison with these 
“Outlines.” They are first, and all other 
biographies are nowhere.’ 

Nation (New York). 


‘It is the great merit of this book that it 
places Shakespeare clearly before us in the 
environment of his town and in the sharp-cut 
outline of his separate personality.’ 

New Yor« Herat. 


‘Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps continues with 
unabated zeal his quest after the petty cireum- 
stances relating to Shakespeare which Hallam 
despised, but which possess for most lovers of 
literature a charm that, though it might be 
difficult to justify in the eyes of a philosopher, 
is yet very real. —ATHENZUM. 


‘The world has had more than enough of 
imaginary Shakespeares evolved from the inner 
consciousness of heaven-born critics, as the 
camel in the old story was from the inner 
consciousness of the German professor. The 
only safe ground in criticism, as in life, is the 
solid ground of fact. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has kept strictly to the ascertainable facts, and 
in verifying and adding to these he has laboured 
with assiduity and patience through more than 
@ quarter of a century, New Yorx Wor tp. 





‘These are surely the largest and most 
substantial outlines of a biography of Shake- 
speare that were ever put before the public.’ 

New Yorx Dairy Trisune. 


‘A very monument of modest erudition, 
patient investigation, and loving reverence for 
the memory of him “‘ who was little less than 
light.”’—Datry TELEGRAPH. 


‘ Now that the world is going Shakespeare- 
mad, the appearance of a book like this is most 
timely. Here are no surmises, but statements 
which rest on facts which can be substantiated.’ 

New Yorx Evenine Post. 


‘Once again Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
enlarged his “Outlines.” It is a rich store- 
house of accurate information, and promises, 
as edition succeeds edition, to grow into a 
picture gallery of old Stratford views. 
Thoroughly trustworthy, it is also anything 
but dull or dry..—Acavemy. 


‘The magnificent new edition of Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps’s “ Outlines” will be welcome 
to Shakespearean students. . . . The book is, 
indeed, a vast store of facts bearing upon the 
life and the history of the work of our-great 
dramatist. Not a little new light is thrown 
upon points that have aroused curiosity; but, 
after all, this work renders no greater service 
than by its tendency to bring back Shake- 
spearean criticism ‘within the bounds of 
sobriety and common sense.—Datry News, 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 




















SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS 


By THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
Vivian Grey. | The Young Duke, &c. 








Venetia. Contarini Fleming, &c. 
a Henrietta Temple. 
Coningsby. Lothair. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c. Endymion. 





Price Ong Sutuine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. — 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 
Price Ong Suitiine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 











Amy Herbert. A Glimpse of the World. 
Gertrude. - Ivors. . | 
Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. . 
The Experience of Margaret Percival. 

ife. Laneton Parsonage. 
Cleve Hall. Ursula. 


Price Ons Suitiine each, boards ; 1s, 6d. each, cloth, plain; 2s, 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In Trust. | Madam. 
Price Onze Satirine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth, 


By JAMES PAYN. 
The Luck of the Darrells. | Thicker than Water. 


* Price One Sarterine each, boards; 1s, 6d. each, cloth. 











By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. . 


The Warden. | Barchester Towers: 
Price One Suitxine each, boards; 1s, 6d. each, cloth. 


By BRET HARTE. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Price Oxz Suittine, boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
On the Frontier. | By Shore and Sedge. 


Price Ong Suiiiine each, sewed. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The Dynamiter. 
Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Price Ong Suittine each, sewed; 1s, 6d. each, cloth. 


Uniform with the above. 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Price One Smitxine euch; boards; 1s.-6d. each, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 








MACAULAY’S (Lord) HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 


People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS: 

Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Lady 
ya Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s.; Library Edition, 8 vols. demy 
8vo. £5. 5s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to 
the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By Jamus A. Frovupe. 
Porvutar Epirion, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2, 2s. 
Casinet Epitioy, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Jamzs A. Frovpr. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James A. 


Frovupe. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the GREAT CIVIL WAR. By 8, R. Garpiver. 
10 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 
Samuzt R. Garpiver, LL.D. &c. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642- 1644. 8vo. 21s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
URY. By W. E. H. Lecxy. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 86s. Vols. III, and IV. 
ite. 1784, 368. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since 
= —— of — III. 1760-1870. By Sir T. Erskine May. 3 vols. crown 
vO. 


HISTORY of EN GLAND from the CONCLUSION of the 
EAT WAR in 1815 tothe YEAR 1858. by Spencer Watrore. (5 vols.) Vois. I. 
sad IL 1815-1832, 36s, Vol. III. 1832-1841, 18s. Vols. IV. and V. 1841-1858, 36s. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. M. Creicuton. 8vo. Vols. I. and Il. 1878-1464, 32s. Vols. III. and IV. 
1464-1518, 24s. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY ot EUROPE. By Epwarp 
Freeman, With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By Dean 


Merivatz. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
SPAIN and SCOTLAND, By H. T. Bucxiz. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS 
to CHARLEMAGNE, By W.E. H. Lecxy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


. HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W.E.H. Lecxy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. 


yy G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. za) 
OETA MANN Ga co. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 










SUPERIOR MAHOGANY, WALNUT, OR OAK 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, OR DINING page SIDEBOARD. 
ROOM CHAIR, Fitted with Cellaret, Drawer, and Bevelled- 
Stuffed hair, and upholstered in best leather, £3. 3s. edge Glass, in back, 4 ft. wide, 5 Guineas. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


SUMMER = GLASGOW 
TOURS. nee HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 


Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, valid for Six Separate or 
Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MACBRAYNE’s Steamers, £3, 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 














y] 
Claymore, | Grenadier, Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale. | Lochiel, Mabel, 
Columba, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier, | Handa, Glencoe, 
lona, Inveraray Castle, | Mountaineer, | Glengarry, | Linnet, | Lochness, | Ethel, 











Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, Stornoway, Thurso, &c.; affording Tourists 
an opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d, and 1s. Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor, DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





Hemstitched: 


Children’s Bordered.. 1/2 +] 5 
Ladies’... .. .. .. .. 2/44 2 | Ladies’ .. .. 2/114 = 
Gents’ .. os OC BI Gente. «: . 40h 2 





POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 


per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards 
by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. Frilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Monograms, 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroi- 
dered. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post free 


to any part of the World. 
T A 4 [ F [| N c i ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By ee to H.M. the Queen and H.I. and 


.H, the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 
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Prize Medals. MAKERS OF WRITING INKS AND 


London, 1851. 
London, 1862. 
Paris, 1867. 
Paris, 1878. 
London, 1884. 


Your Stationer 
will supply. 








Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 


SEALING WAX 

Of Unsurpassed Excellence. 
Bank of England War, and 

INDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


Original Makers of the 





PRIZE & PRESENTATION BOOKS. 





By Dr. G. HARTWIG. 


SEA MONSTERS AND SEA 
- BIRDS (from ‘The Sea and its Living 
Wonders’). ‘With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 
(from ‘ The Sea and its Living Wonders’). 
With 117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. | 


DWELLERS IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS (from ‘ The Sea and its Living 
Wonders’). With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WINGED LIFE IN THE 
TROPICS (from ‘The Tropical World’). 
With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 


VOLCANOES AND EARTH- 
QUAKES (from ‘The Subterranean 
World’). With 30 Illustrations. Crown 
8yo. 2s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE 
TROPICS (from ‘The Tropical World’). 
With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 





By Rev. J. G. WOOD. 


THE BRANCH BUILDERS 
(from ‘Homes without Hands’). With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE (from ‘Bible Animals’), With 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF 
THE BIBLE (from Bible Animals’). 
With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 


BIRDS OF THE BIBLE 
(from ‘Bible Animals’), With 32 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 


WONDERFUL NESTS (from 
‘Homes without Hands’). With 30 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 


HOMES UNDER THE 
GROUND (from ‘ Homes without Hands’). 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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®FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”? 
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VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE HIS excellent Family 
WHELPTON’S Medicine is the most 


VECETABLE | FRAMPTON?S | sicetion.“sticur “ana 


Liver Complaints. 





TRADE MARK (REGISTERED 


Established 1853. PURIFYING PILLS For FEMALES these 


Have obtained an almost Universal Reputation for their Pills are truly excellent, 
avi i ; 
valuable qualities which cannot be too widely made known. PILL OF removing Headache, De- 


hey are highly recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS ; also for RuEUMA- 
TISM, ULCERS, and SKIN DISEASES. 


pression of Spirits, Dul- 
ness of Sight, Nervous 


. . Affections, Blotches. 
WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT stands . 4 
unrivalled for the Cure of BURNS, Cuts, SCALDS, ULCERS, Pimples, Sallowness of 
&c., and all kinds of SKIN DISEASES. Keep it in your houses the Skin, and give a 
for all emergencies. healthy bloom to ti 
Pills and Ointment—Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., mplexion. 
by G. hebee pty & SON, 9 Sree, Conse, Sie Street, g comp 
London, and sent free to any part o e Unite ingdom, emi 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at All Ch sts at 1s, 13d. 
home and abroad. [6991 and 2s. 9d. per box. 













KEATINGS 


POWDER 
WORLD-FAMED . see ee Ares ase ae 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from ail impurities, 
ters Of al Windia ood Diese, 
sores 0: an 4 ec’ eres 
are ous. Thousands of testimonials from all pes IS SER ee atee crease 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d, each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, ofall Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 


we of SB aang Ba Tins 621/-&2/ 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES GOING ABROAD. 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS 


ARE INDISPENSABLE TO LADIES TRAVELLING. 
They pack into a small compass, are very light and soft. Save all trouble as to washing. Ensure Increased 
Comfort, Cleanliness, and Diminution of Risks to Health. 
An eminent practitioner writes :—‘ One of the most valuable inventions for woman’s comfort I have seen in 
the quarter of a century I have been in practice.’ 
Supplied, at the actual Cost of Washing, by Ladies’ Outfilters, Chemists, and Drapers everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
fessional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d, and 12s, 6d. ; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents:—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 31 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SmiTH, LonpON WALL, LONDON. 
«> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


I have a positive remedy for the above 
disease ; by its use thousands of cases of 
2 the worst kind and of long standing have 


been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease 


to any sufferer. Give address in full. Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon 
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Before buying CLARETS and other Wines 
from the dealers who swarm over from France 
and Germany, if gentlemen would only take 
the trouble to compare the wines we can offer 
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good wine at less money or better wine at the 
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forced on them larger stocks than they care 
to buy. We supply 
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and upwards. 
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and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real reliel’ 
he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 8d. from the undersigned, 


‘F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
Burris DurOr: 1 KING EDWARD STREET 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Woaich, if inhaled on the first sym: will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 

T sithe ‘ottie i the stopper into hot 

0 oO e p 
water and rub off the isinglass, baa 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, 5.0. 
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Effectually promotes the growth and 
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& vigorous action in the capillary 
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ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 
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‘ Bradford’s Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 
the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 

THE TIMEs. 

Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, and ensure so 
much comfort and economy, that they are 
always highly valued. A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 
perfect as it can be, and my servant is in 
raptures with it.’ snasen 

= eo — New Catalogue free b; \. RD'S WRINGING 
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Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health. Being of 
perfect purity, and ‘ rich in phosphates’ (vide Baron Liebig’s Report), it is especially valuable as a brain 
tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view of the increasing demand, fresh 
negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of years the TOTAL PRODUCE of the extensive 
vineyard of the ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT, uncle of the Emperor of Austria. 


Constantly prescribed by C A R L OW i TZ 
Eminent Physicians. - 
PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


MAX GREGER (Limited), » smcmc Lane, £.c., and 2 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


| 4 When I say cure I do not mean merely 

G U FR rg fe F T S to stop them for a time and then have 

@ them return again. I mean a radical cure, 

I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 

not now receiving acure. Send at once tor a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, 
Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London, 
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--LAMPLOUGH’S ‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.’ 
<4 PYRETIC Lamplough's Pyretic saline, with the addition of water 
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and TC coplough's Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. It 
much refreshes the system. ‘ A perfect pono 

\ Thirst is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamp- 
lough’s Pyretic Saline. It controls Fevers, removes 
Feverish Colds and all Feverish Symptoms, purifying 
Poisoned Blood, and eradicating from it noxious and 
Feverish humours. 

No other medicine required for 15 years. Mr. Young 
writes, under date Oct. 12, 1886 : *For something like 15 
S ‘years I have constantly taken your Pyretic Saline, that 
\\ ‘is tosay,every morning. During the whole of that time 
pri taken any other medicine, nor have I had a 

octor. 


It is most efficaci in Headache, Bili , Consti- 
aon Smallpox, Measles, Scarlet and other Fevers, 
omiting, in removing the effects of over-eating or 
\ drinking. and in relieving the Stomach when Disordered 
through taking unsuitable food. " . 
This Great Safeguard in seasons of Epidemic and In- 





fectious Diseases, is sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors, and by the Sole Proprietors, 

HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 
118 Holborn, & 9a Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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Allan Quatermain: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 
STR HENRY CURTIS, BART, COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, RN, 
AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. Riper Hacearp, AuTHor or ‘SHE,’ 
‘King Sotomon’s Mines,’ &c. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW UMSLOPOGAAS HELD THE STAIR, 


E looked one at another. 

‘Thou seest,’ I said, ‘they have taken away the door. 
Is there aught with which we may fill the place? Speak quickly, 
for they will be on us ere the daylight.’ I spoke thus, because 
I knew that we must hold this place or none, as there were no 
inner doors in the palace, the rooms being separated one from 
another by curtains. I also knew that if we could by any means 
defend this doorway the murderers could get in nowhere else; for 
the palace was absolutely impregnable, that is, since the secret door 
by which Sorais had entered on that memorable night of attempted 

murder had, by Nyleptha’s order, been closed up with masonry. 
‘I have it,’ said Nyleptha, who, as usual with her, rose to the 
emergency in a wonderful way. ‘On the farther side of the 
courtyard are blocks of cut marble—the workmen brought them 
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there for the bed of the new statue of Incubu, my lord; let us 
block the door with them.’ 

I jumped at the idea; and having despatched one of the 
remaining maidens down the great stair to see if she could obtain 
assistance from the docks below, where her father, who was a great 
merchant employing many men, had his dwelling-place, and set 
another to watch through the doorway, we made our way back 
across the courtyard to where the hewn marble lay; and here we 
met Kara returning from despatching the first two messengers. 
There were the marble blocks, sure enough, broad, massive lumps, 
some six inches thick, and weighing about eighty pounds each, and 
there, too, were a couple of implements like small stretchers, that 
the workmen used to carry themon. Without delay we got some 
of the blocks on to’ the stretchers, and four of the girls carried them 
to the doorway. 

‘ Listen, Macumazahn,’ said Umslopogaas, ‘ if these low fellows 
come, it is I who will hold the stair against them till the door is 
built up. Nay, nay, it will be a man’s death, gainsay me not, old 
friend. It has been a good day, let it now be good night. See, 
I throw myself down to rest on the marble there ; when their foot- 
steps are nigh, wake thou me, not before, for I need my strength,’ 
and without a word he went outside and flung himself down on 
the marble, and was instantly asleep. 

At this time, I too was overcome, and was forced to sit down by 
the doorway, and.content myself with directing operations. The 
girls brought the blocks, while Kara and Nyleptha built them up 
across the six-foot-wide doorway, a triple row of them, for less 
would be useless. But the marble had to be brought forty yards, 
and then there were forty yards to run back, and though the girls 
Jaboured gloriously, even staggering along alone, each with a block 
in her arms, it was slow work, dreadfully slow. 

The light was growing now, and presently, in the silence, we 
heard a commotion at the far-off bottom of the stair, and the faint 
clanking of armed men. As yet the wall was only two feet 
high, and we had been eight minutes at the building of it. So 
they had come. Alphonse had heard aright. 

The clanking sound came nearer, and in the ghostly grey of the 
dawning we could make out long files of men, some fifty or so in 
all, slowly creeping up the stair. They were now at the half-way 
standing place that rested on the great flying arch; and here, per- 
ceiving that something was going on above, they, to our great 
gain, halted for three or four minutes and consulted, then slowly 
and cautiously advanced again. 
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We had been nearly a quarter of an hour at the work now, and 
it was almost three feet high. 

Then I woke Umslopogaas. The great man rose, stretched 
himself, and swung Inkosi-kaas round his head. 

‘It is well,’ he said. ‘I feel as a young man once more. My 
strength has come back to me, ay, even as a lamp flares up 
before it dies. Fear not, I shall fight a good fight; the wine and 
the sleep have put a new heart into me. 

*‘Macumazahn, I have dreamed adream. I dreamed that thou 
and I stood together on a star, and looked down on the world, and 
thou wast as a spirit, Macumazahn, for light flamed through 
thy flesh, but I could not see what was the fashion of mine own 
face. The hour has come for us, old hunter. So be it: we have 
had our time, but I would that in it I had seen some more such 
fights as yesterday's. 

‘Let them bury me after the fashion of my people, Macuma- 
zahn, and set my eyes towards Zululand ;’ and he took my hand 
and shook it, and then turned to face the advancing foe. 

Just then, to my astonishment, the Zu-Vendi officer Kara clam- 
bered over our improvised wall in his quiet, determined sort of way, 
and took his stand by the Zulu, unsheathing his sword as he did so. 

* What, comest thou too?’ laughed out the old warrior. ‘ Wel- 
come—a welcome to thee, brave heart. Ow! forthe man who can 
die like a man; ow! for the death grip and the ringing of steel. 
Ow! we are ready ; we whet our beaks like eagles; our spears flash 
in the sun, we shake our assegais, and are hungry to fight. Who 
comes to give greeting to the Chieftainess [Inkosi-kaas]? Who 
- would taste her kiss whereof the fruit is death? I the Wood- 
pecker, I the Slaughterer, I the Swiftfooted, I Umslopogaas of 
the tribe of the Maquilisini of the people of Amazulu, a captain of 
the regiment of the Nkomabakosi: I Umslopogaas, the son of Inda- 
bazimbi, the son of Arpi, the son of Mosilikaatze, I of the royal 
blood of T’Chaka, I of the King’s House, I the Ringed Man, I the 
Induna, I call to them as a buck calls, I challenge them, I await 
them. Ow! it is thou, it is thou.’ 

As he spake, or rather chanted, his wild war-song, the armed 
men, among whom in the growing light I recognised both Nasta 
and Agon, came streaming up the stair with a rush, and one big 
fellow, armed with a heavy spear, dashed up the ten semicircular 
steps ahead of his comrades and struck at the great Zulu with 
the spear. Umslopogaas moved his body but not his legs, so that 
the blow missed him, and next instant Inkosi-kaas crashed 
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through headpiece, hair, and skull, and the man’s corpse was rattling 
down the steps. As he dropped, his round hippopotamus-hide 
shield fell from his hand on to the marble, and the Zulu stooped 
down and seized it, still chanting as he did so. 

In another second the sturdy Kara had also slain a man, and 
then began a scene the like of which has not been known to me. 

Up rushed the assailants, one, two, three at a time, and as 
fast as they came the axe crashed and the sword swung, and down 
they rolled again, dead or dying. And ever as the fight thickened, 
the old Zulu’s eye seemed to get quicker and his arm stronger. 
He shouted out his war-cries and the names of chiefs whom he 
had slain, and the blows of his awful axe rained straight and 
true, shearing through everything they fell on. There was none 
of the scientific method he was so fond of about this last im- 
mortal fight of his; he had no time for it, but struck with his 
full strength, and at every stroke a man sank in his tracks, and 
went rattling down the marble steps. 

They hacked and hewed at him with swords and spears, 
wounding him in a dozen places till he streamed red with blood ; 
but the shield protected his head and the chain-shirt his vitals, 
and for minute after minute, aided by the gallant Zu-Vendi, he 
still held the stair. 

At last Kara’s sword broke, and he grappled with a foe, and 
they rolled down together, and he was cut to pieces, dying like 
the brave man that he was. 

Umslopogaas was alone now, but he never blenched or turned. 
Shouting out some wild Zulu battle-cry, he beat down a foe, ay ! and 
another, and another, till at last they drew back from the slippery 
blood-stained steps, and stared at him in amazement, thinking 
that he was no mortal man. 

The wall of marble block was four feet six high now, and hope 
rose in my heart as I leaned there against it a miserable helpless 
log, and ground my teeth, and watched that glorious struggle. I 
could do no more, for I had lost my revolver in the battle. 

And old Umslopogaas, he leaned too on his good axe, and, faint 
as he was with wounds, he mocked them, he called them women— 
the grand old warrior, standing there one against so many! And for 
a breathing space none would come against him, notwithstanding 
Nasta’s exhortations, till at last old Agon, who, to do him justice, 
was a brave man, mad with baffled rage, and seeing that the wall 
would soon be built and his plans defeated, shook the great spear 
he held, and rushed up the dripping steps. 
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‘Ah, ah!’ shouted the Zulu, as he recognised the priest’s 
flowing white beard, ‘it is thou, old “ witch-finder!” come on, I 
await thee, white “medicine man.” Come on! come on! I 
have sworn to slay thee, and I ever keep my faith.’ 

On he came, taking him at his word, and drave the big spear 
with such force at Umslopogaas that it sunk right through the 
tough shield and pierced him in the neck. The Zulu cast down 
the transfixed shield, and that moment was Agon’s last, for before 
he could free his spear and strike again, with a shout of ‘ There’s 
for thee, Rain maker!’ Umslopogaas gripped Inkosi-kaas with 
both hands and whirled her on high and drave her right on to 
his venerable head, so that Agon rolled down dead among the 
corpses of his fellow-murderers, and there was an end of him and 
his plots together. And even as he fell, a great cry rose from the 
foot of the stair, and looking out through the portion of the door- 
way that was yet unclosed, we saw armed men rushing up to the 
rescue, and called an answer to their shouts. Then the would-be 
murderers who yet remained on the stairway, and amongst whom I 
saw several priests, turned to fly, but, having nowhere to go, were 
butchered as they fled. Only one man stayed, and he was the 
great lord Nasta, Nyleptha’s suitor, and the father of the plot. For 
a moment the black-bearded Nasta stood with bowed face leaning 
on his long sword as though in despair, and then, with a dreadful 
shout, he too rushed up at the Zulu, and, swinging the glittering 
sword around his head, dealt him such a mighty blow beneath his 
guard that the keen steel of the heavy blade bit right through 
the chain armour and deep into Umslopogaas’ side, for a moment 
paralysing him and causing him to drop his axe. 

Raising the sword again, Nasta sprang forward to make an 
end of him, but little he knew his foe. With a shake and a yell 
of fury the Zulu gathered himself together and sprang straight 
at Nasta’s throat, as I have sometimes seen a wounded lion 
spring. He struck him full as his foot was on the topmost stair, 
and his long arms closing round him like iron bands, down they 
rolled together struggling furiously. Nasta was a strong man 
and a desperate, but he could not match the strongest man in 
Zululand, sore wounded though he was, whose strength was as 
the strength of a bull. In a minute the end came. I saw old 
Umslopogaas stagger to his feet—ay, and saw him by a single 
gigantic effort swing up the struggling Nasta and with a shout of 
triumph hurl him straight over the parapet of the bridge, to be 
crushed to powder on the rocks two hundred feet below, 
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The succour which had been summoned by the girl, who 
had passed down the stair before the assassins passed up, was 
at hand, and the loud shouts which reached us from the outer 
gates told us that the town was also aroused, and the men 
awakened by the women were calling to be admitted. Some of 
Nyleptha’s brave ladies, who, in their nightshifts and with their 
long hair streaming down their backs just as they had been 
aroused from rest, had worked so gallantly at blocking the 
passage through the wall, went off to admit them at the side 
entrance, whilst others, assisted by the rescuing party outside, 
pushed and pulled down the marble blocks they had placed there 
with so much labour. 

Soon the wall. was down again, and through the doorway, 
followed by a crowd of rescuers, staggered old Umslopogaas, an 
awful and, in a way, a glorious figure. The man was a mass of 
wounds, and a glance at his wild eye told me that he was dying. 
The ‘keshla’ gum-ring upon his head was severed in two places 
by sword cuts, one just over the curious hole in his skull, and the 
blood poured down his face from the gashes. Also on the right 
side of his neck was a stab from a spear, inflicted by Agon; there 
was a deep cut on his left arm just below where the mail shirt- 
sleeve stopped, and on the right side of his body the armour was 
severed by a gash six inches long where Nasta’s mighty sword had 
bitten through it and deep into its wearer’s vitals. 

On, axe in hand, he staggered, that dreadfal-looking, splendid 
savage, and the ladies forgot to turn faint at the scene of blood, and 
cheered him, as well they might, but he never stayed or heeded. 
With outstretched arms and tottering gait he pursued his way, 
followed by us all, along the broad shell-strewn walk that ran 
through the courtyard, past the spot where the blocks of marble 
lay, through the round arched doorway and the thick curtains 
that hung within it, down the short passage and into the great 
hall, which was now filling with hastily-armed men, who poured 
through the side entrance. Straight up the hall he went, leaving 
behind him a track of blood on the marble pavement, till at last 
he reached the sacred stone which stood in the centre of it, and 
here his strength seemed to fail him, for he stopped and leaned 
upon his axe. Then suddenly he lifted up his voice and cried 
aloud— 

‘I die, I die—but it was a kingly fray. Where are they who 
came up the great stair? I see them not. Art thou there, 
Macumazahn, or art thou gone before to wait for me in the dark 
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whither I go? The blood blinds me; the place turns round; I 
hear the voice of waters.’ 

Next, as though a new thought had struck him, he lifted the 
red axe and kissed the blade. 

‘Farewell, Inkosi-kaas,’ he cried. ‘Nay, nay, we will go 
together; we cannot part, thou and I. We have lived too long 
one with another, thou and I.’ 

One more stroke, only one! A good stroke! a straight stroke! 
a strong stroke! and, drawing himself to his full height, with a 
wild, heart-shaking shout, he with both hands began to whirl the 
axe round his head till it looked like a circle of flaming steel. 
Then suddenly with awful force he brought it down straight on to 
the crown of the mass of sacred stone. A shower of sparks flew up, 
and such was the almost superhuman strength of the blow, that 
the massive marble split with a rending sound into a score of 
pieces, whilst of Inkosi-kaas there remained but some fragments 
of steel and a fibrous rope of shattered horn that had been the 
handle. Down with a crash on to the pavement fell the fragments 
of the holy stone, and down with a crash on to them, still grasp- 
ing the knob of Inkosi-kaas, fell the brave old Zulu—dead. 

And thus the Hero died. : 

A gasp of wonder and astonishment rose from all those who 
witnessed the extraordinary sight, and then somebody cried, ‘ The 
prophecy ! the prophecy! He has shattered the sacred stone!’ and 
at once a murmuring arose. 

* Ay, said Nyleptha, with that quick wit which distinguishes 
her. ‘ Ay, my people, he has shattered the stone, and behold the 
prophecy is fulfilled, for a stranger king rules in Zu-Vendis. Incubu, 
my lord, hath beat Sorais back, and I fear her no more, and to 
him who hath saved the Crown it shall surely be. And this man,’ 
she saitl, turning to me and laying her hand upon my shoulder, 
‘wot ye that though wounded in the fight of yesterday he rode 
with that old warrior who lies there one hundred miles ’twixt sun- 
set and rise to save me from the plots of cruel men. Ay, and he 
has saved me, by a very little, and therefore because of the deeds 
that they have done—deeds of glory such as our history cannot 
show the like—therefore I say that the name of Macumazahn and 
the name of dead Umslopogaas, ay, and the name of Kara, my 
servant, who aided him to hold the stair, shall be blazoned in 
letters of gold above my throne, and shall be glorious for ever 
while the land endures. I, the Queen, have said it.’ 

This spirited speech was met with loud cheering, and I said that 
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after all we had only done our duty, as it is the fashion of both 
Englishmen and Zulus to do, and there was nothing to make an 
outcry about ; at which they cheered still more, and then I was sup- 
ported across the outer courtyard to my old quarters in order 
that I might be put to bed. As I went my eyes lit upon the 
brave horse ‘ Daylight’ that lay there, his white head outstretched 
on the pavement, exactly as he had fallen on entering the yard; 
and I bade those who supported me take me near him, that I 
might look on the good beast once more before he was dragged 
away. And as I looked, to my astonishment he opened his eyes 
and, lifting his head a little, whinnied faintly. I could have 
shouted for joy to find that he was not dead, only unfortunately I 
had not a shout left in me ; but as it was, grooms were sent for 
and he was lifted up and wine poured down his throat, and in a 
fortnight he was as well and strong as ever, and is the pride and 
joy of all the people. of Milosis, who, whenever they see him, 
point him out to the little children as the ‘ horse which saved the 
White Queen’s life.’ . 

Then I went on and got off to bed, and was washed and had 
my mail shirt removed. They hurt me a good deal in getting it 
off, and no wonder, for on my left breast and side was a black 
bruise the size of a saucer. 

The next thing that I remember was the tramp of horsemen 
outside the palace wall some ten hours later. I raised myself and 
asked what was the news, and they told me that a large body of 
cavalry sent by Curtis to assist the Queen had arrived from the 
scene of the battle, which they had left two hours after sundown. 
When they left, the wreck of Sorais’ army was in full retreat 
upon M’Arstuna, followed by all our effective cavalry. Sir Henry 
was encamping the remains of his worn-out forces on the site (such 
is the fortune of war) that Sorais had occupied the night before, 
and proposed marching on to M’Arstuna on the morrow. Having 
heard this I felt that I could die with a light heart, and then 
everything became a blank. 


When next I awoke the first thing I saw was the round disc 
of a sympathetic eye-glass, behind which was Good. 

‘How are you getting on, old chap?’ said a voice from the 
neighbourhood of the eye-glass. 

‘ What are you doing here?’ I asked faintly. ‘ You ought to be 
at M’Arstuna—have you run away, or what ?’ 


‘ M’Arstyna,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘Ah, M’Arstuna fell last 
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week—you’ve been unconscious for a fortnight, you see—with all 
the honours of war, you know, trumpets blowing, flags flying, just 
as though they had had the best of it; but for all that, weren’t 
they glad to go. Israel made for his tents, I can tell you—never 
saw such a sight in my life.’ 

* And Sorais ?’ I asked. 

*Sorais—oh, Sorais is a prisoner; they gave her up, the 
scoundrels,’ he added with a change of tone—‘ sacrificed the Queen 
to save their skins, you see. She is being brought up here, and 
I don’t know what will happen to her, poor soul!’ And he sighed. 

‘Where is Curtis?’ I asked. 

‘He is with Nyleptha. She rode out to meet us to-day, and 
there was a grand to do, I can tell you. He is coming to see you 
to-morrow ; the doctors (for there is a medical “faculty” in Zu- 
Vendis as elsewhere) thought that he had better not come to-day.’ 

I said nothing, but somehow I thought to myself that not- 
withstanding the doctors he might have given me a look; but 
there, when a man is newly married and has just gained a great vic- 
tory, he is apt to listen to the advice of doctors, and quite right too. 

Just then I heard a familiar voice informing me that ‘ Monsieur 
must now couch himself, and looking up perceived Alphonse’s 
enormous black moustachios curling away in the distance. 

‘So you are here?’ I said. 

‘Mais oui, Monsieur; the war is now finished, my military 
instincts are satisfied, and I return to nurse Monsieur.’ 

I laughed, or rather tried to; but whatever may have been 
Alphonse’s failings as a warrior (and I fear that he did not come 
up to the level of his heroic grandfather in this particular, show- 
ing thereby how true is the saying that it is a bad thing to be 
overshadowed by some great ancestral name), a better or a kinder 
nurse never lived. Poor Alphonse! I hope he will always think 
of me as kindly as I think of him. 

On the morrow I saw Curtis and Nyleptha with him, and he 
told me the whole history of what had happened since Umslopogaas 
and I galloped wildly away from the battle to save the life of the 
Queen. It seemed to me that he had managed the thing exéeed- 


ingly well, and showed great ability as a general. Of course, 


however, our loss had been dreadfully heavy—indeed, I am afraid 
to say how many perished in the desperate battle I have described, 
but I know that the slaughter has appreciably affected the male 
population of the country. He was very pleased to see me, dear 
fellow that he is, and thanked me with tears in his eyes for the 
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little I had been able to do. I saw him, however, start violently 
when his eyes fell upon my face. 

As for Nyleptha, she was positively radiant now that ‘her 
dear lord’ had come back with no other injury than an ugly scar 
on his forehead. I do not believe that she allowed all the fearful 
slaughter that had taken place to weigh ever so little in the 
balance against this one fact, or even to greatly diminish her 
joy; and I cannot blame her for it, seeing that it is the nature of 
loving woman to look at all things through the spectacles of her 
love, and little does she reck of the misery of the many if the 
happiness of the one be assured. That is human nature, which 
the Positivists tell us is just perfection, so no doubt it is all 
right. 

‘ And what art thou going to do with Sorais ?’ I asked her. 

Instantly her bright brow darkened to a frown. 

‘Sorais,’ she said, with a little stamp of the foot; ‘ah, but 
Sorais !’ 

Sir Henry hastened to turn the subject. 

‘You will soon be about and all right again now, old fellow,’ 
he said. 

I shook my head and laughed. 

‘Don’t deceive yourselves,’ I said. ‘I may be about for a little, 
but I shall never be all right again. I am a dying man, Curtis. 
I may die slow, but die I must. Do you know I have been 
spitting blood all the morning? I tell you there is something 
working away into my lung; I can feel it.. There, don’t look 
distressed ; I have had my day, and am ready to go. Give me 
the mirror, will you, I want to look at myself,’ 

He made some excuse, but I saw through it and insisted, and 
at last he handed me one of the discs of polished silver set in a 
wooden frame like a hand-screen, which serve as looking-glasses 
in Zu-Vendis. I looked and put it down. 

‘ Ah,’ I said quietly, ‘I thought so, and you talk of my getting 
all right.’ I did not like to let them see how shocked I really 
was at my own appearance. My grizzled stubbly hair was turned 
snow-white, and my yellow face was shrunk like an aged woman’s, 
and had two deep purple rings painted beneath the eyes. 

Here Nyleptha began to cry, and Sir Henry again turned the 
subject, telling me that the artists had taken a cast of the dead 
body of old Umslopogaas, and that a great statue in black marble 
was to be erected of him in the act of splitting the sacred stone, 
which was to be matched by another statue in white marble of 
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myself and the horse ‘ Daylight’ as he appeared when, at the 
termination of that wild ride, he sank beneath me in the court- 
yard of the palace. I have since seen these statues, which at the 
time of writing this, six months after the battle, are nearly 
finished ; and very beautiful they are, especially that of Umslo- 
pogaas, which is exactly like him. As for that of myself, it is 
good, but they have idealised my ugly face a little, which is 
perhaps as well, seeing that thousands of people will probably look 
at it in the centuries to come, and it is not pleasant to look at ugly 
things. 

Then they told me that Umslopogaas’ last wish had been 
carried out, and that instead of being cremated, as I shall be, 
after the usual custom here, he had been tied up, Zulu fashion, 
with his knees beneath his chin, and, having been wrapped in 
a thin sheet of beaten gold, entombed in a hole hollowed out of 
the masonry of the semicircular space at the top of the stair he 
defended so splendidly, which faces, as far as we can judge, almost 
exactly towards Zululand. There he sits, and will sit for ever, 
for they embalmed him with spices and put him in an air-tight 
stone coffer, keeping his grim watch beneath the spot he held 
alone against a multitude; and the people say that at night his 
ghost rises and stands shaking the phantom of Inkosi-kaas at 
phantom foes. Certainly they fear during the dark hours to pass 
the place where the hero is buried. 

Oddly enough, too, a new legend or prophecy has arisen in 
the land in that unaccountable way in which such things do 
arise among barbarous and semi-civilised people, blowing, like 
the wind, no man knows whence. According to this saying, so 
long as the old Zulu sits there, looking down the stairway he 
defended when alive, so long will the new House of the Stairway, 
springing from the union of the Englishman and Nylepthz, endure 
and flourish; but when he is taken from thence, or when, ages 
after, his bones at last crumble into dust, the House shall fall, 
and the Stairway shall faJl, and the nation of the Zu-Vendi 
shall cease to be a nation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


I HAVE SPOKEN, 


It was a week after Nyleptha’s visit, when I had begun to get 
about a little in the middle of the day, that a message came to 
me from Sir Henry to say that Sorais would be brought before 
them in the Queen’s first ante-chamber at midday, and requesting 
my attendance if possible. Accordingly, greatly drawn by curi- 
osity to see this unhappy woman once more, I made shift, with 
the help of that kind little fellow Alphonse, who is a perfect 
treasure to me, and that of another waiting-man, to reach the 
ante-chamber. I got there, indeed, before anybody else, except a 
few of the great Court officials who had been bidden to be present ; 
but I had scarcely seated myself before Sorais was brought in by 
a party of guards, looking as beautiful and defiant as ever, but with 
a worn expression on her proud face. She was, as usual, dressed 
in her royal ‘ kaf,’ emblazoned with the emblem of the Sun, and 
in her right hand she still held the toy spear of silver. A pang 
of admiration and pity went through me as I looked at her, and 
struggling to my feet I bowed deeply, at the same time ex- 
pressing my sorrow that I was not able, owing to my condition, 
to remain standing before her. 

She coloured a little and thea laughed bitterly. ‘Thou dost 
forget, Macumazahn,’ she said; ‘I am no more a Queen, save in 
blood ; I am an outcast and a prisoner, one whom all men should 
scorn, and none show deference to.’ 

‘ At least,’ I replied, ‘thou art still a lady, and therefore one 
to whom deference is due. Also, thou art in an evil case, and 
therefore is it doubly due.’ 

‘Ah!’ she answered, with a little laugh, ‘thou dost forget 
that I would have wrapped thee in a sheet of gold and hung thee 
to the angel’s trumpet at the topmost pinnacle of the temple.’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I assure thee I forgot it not; indeed, I 
often thought of it when it seemed to me that the battle of the 
Pass was turning against us; but the trumpet is there, and I am 
still here, though perchance not for long, so why talk of it 
now?’ 

‘Ah!’ she went on, ‘the battle! the battle! Oh, would that 
I were once more a Queen, if only for one little hour, and I would 
take such a vengeance on those accursed jackals who deserted me 
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in my heed, that it should only be spoken of in whispers; those 
women, those pigeon-hearted half-breeds who suffered themselves 
to be overcome!’ and she choked in her wrath. 

‘ Ay, and that little coward beside thee,’ she went on, pointing 
at Alphonse with the silver spear, whereat he looked very uncom- 
fortable, ‘ he escaped and betrayed my plans. I tried to make a 
general of him, telling the soldiers it was Bougwan, and to scourge 
valour into him’ (here Alphonse shivered at some unhappy recol- 
lection), ‘ but it was of no avail. He hid beneath a banner in my 
tent and thus overheard my plans. I would that I had slain him, 
but, alas! I held my hand. 

‘And thou, Macumazahn, I have heard of what thou didst; 
thou art brave, and hast a loyal heart, and the black one, too. 
Ah! he wasaman. I would fain have seen him hurl Nasta from 
the stairway.’ 

‘Thou art a strange woman, Sorais,’ I said; ‘I pray thee now 
plead with the Queen Nyleptha, that perchance she may show 
mercy unto thee.’ 

She laughed out loud. ‘J plead for mercy,’ she said, and at 
that moment the Queen entered, accompanied by Sir Henry and 
Good, and took her seat with an impassive face. As for poor 
Good, he looked intensely ill at ease. 

‘Greeting, Sorais,’ said Nyleptha, after a short pause. ‘Thou 
hast rent the kingdom like a rag, thou hast put thousands of my 
people to the sword, thou hast twice basely plotted to destroy my 
life by murder, thou hast sworn to slay my lord and his com- 
panions and to hurl me from the Stairway. What hast thou to 
say why thou shouldst not die? Speak, O Sorais!’ 

‘Methinks my sister the Queen hath forgotten the chief 
count of the indictment,’ answered Sorais in her slow musical 
tones. It runs thus: “Thou didst strive to win the love of my 
lord Incubu.” It is for this crime that my sister will slay me, 
not because I levied war. It is perchance happy for thee, Nyleptha, 
that I fixed my mind upon his love too late. 

‘Listen,’ she went on, raising her voice, ‘I have nought to 
say save that I would I had won instead of lost. Do thou with 
me even as thou wilt, O Queen, and let my lord the King there’ 
(pointing to Sir Henry )—‘ for now will he be King—carry out the 
sentence, as it is meet he should, for as he is the beginning of 
the evil let him also be the end;’ and she drew herself up and 
shot one angry glance at him from her deep fringed eyes, and 
then began to toy with her spear. 
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Sir Henry bent towards Nyleptha and whispered something 
that I could not catch, and then the Queen spoke. 

‘Sorais, ever have I been a good sister to thee. When our 
father died, and there was much talk in the land as to whether 
thou shouldst sit upon the throne with me, I being the elder, I 
gave my voice for thee and said, “ Nay, let her sit. She is twin 
with me; we were born at a birth, wherefore should the one be 
preferred before the other?” And so has it ever been ’twixt thee 
and me, my sister. But now thou knowest in what sort thou 
hast repaid me, but I have prevailed, and thy life is forfeit, 
Sorais. And yet art thou my sister, born at a birth with me, 
and we played together when we were little and loved each other 
much, and at night we slept in the same cot with our arms each 
around the other’s neck, and therefore even now does my heart go 
out to thee, Sorais. 

‘But not for that would I spare thy life, for thy offence has 
been too heavy; it doth drag down the wide wings of my mercy 
even to the ground. Also, while thou dost live the land will 
never be at peace. 

‘Yet shalt thou not die, Sorais, because my dear lord here hath 
begged thy life of me as a boon, therefore as a boon and as a 
marriage gift give I it to him, to do with even as he wills, 
knowing that though thou dost love him he loves thee not, 
Sorais, for all thy beauty. Nay, though thou art lovely as the 
night in all her stars, O Lady of the Night, yet is it me his wife 
whom he loves, and not thee, and therefore do I give thy life to 
him.’ 

Sorais flushed up to her eyes and said nothing, and I do not 
think that I ever saw a man look more miserable than did Sir 
Henry at that moment. Somehow, Nyleptha’s way of putting 
the thing, though true and forcible enough, was not altogether 
pleasant. 

‘I understood,’ stammered Curtis, looking at Good, ‘I under- 
stood that you were attached—eh—attached to—to the Queen 
Sorais, I am—eh—not aware what the—in short, the state of 
your feelings may be just now; but if they happened to be that 
way inclined it has struck me that—in short, it might puta satis- 
factory end to an unpleasant business. The lady also has ample 
private estates, where I am sure she would be at liberty to live 
unmolested so far as we are concerned, eh, Nyleptha? Of course 
I only suggest.’ 

‘So far as I am concerned,’ said Good, colouring up, ‘I am 
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quite willing to forget the past; and if the Lady of the Night 
thinks me worth the taking I will marry her to-morrow, or when 
she likes, and try to make her a good husband.’ 

All eyes were now turned to Sorais, who stood with that same 
slow smile upon her beautiful face which I had noticed the first 
time that I ever saw her. She paused a little while, and cleared 
her throat, and then thrice she curtsied low, once to Nyleptha, 
once to Curtis, and once to Good, and began to speak in measured 
tones. 

‘I thank thee, most gracious Queen and royal sister, for the 
loving-kindness thou hast shown me from my youth up, and espe- 
cially in that thou hast been pleased to give my person and my fate 
as a gift to the Lord Incubu—the King that is to be. May pro- 
sperity, peace, and plenty deck the life-path of one so merciful 
and so tender, even as flowers do. Long mayst thou reign, O 
great and glorious Queen, and hold thy husband’s love in both thy 
hands, and many be the sons and the daughters of thy beauty. 
And I thank thee, my Lord Incubu—the King that is to be—I 
thank thee a thousand times in that thou hast been pleased to 
accept that gracious gift, and to pass it on to thy comrade in arms 
and in adventure, the Lord Bougwan. Surely the act is worthy 
of thy greatness, my Lord Incubu. And now, lastly, I thank thee 
also, my Lord Bougwan, who in thy turn hast deigned to accept 
me and my poor beauty. I thank thee a thousand times, and I 
will add that thou art a good and honest man, and I put my hand 
upon my heart and swear that I would that I could say thee 
Yea.” And now that I have rendered thanks to all in turn ’— 
and again she smiled—‘ I will add one short word. 

‘Little can you understand of me, Queen Nyleptha and my 
Lords, if ye know not that for me there is no middle path; that I 
scorn your pity and hate you for it; that I cast off your forgive- 
ness as though it were a serpent’s sting; and that standing here, 
betrayed, deserted, insulted, and alone, I yet triumph over you, 
mock you, and defy you, one and all, and thus I answer you ;’ and 
then of a sudden, before anybody guessed what she intended to 
do, she drove the little silver spear she carried in her hand into 
her side with such a strong and steady aim that the keen 
point projected through her back, and she fell prone upon the 
pavement. 

Nyleptha shrieked, and poor Good almost fainted at the sight ; 
while the rest of us rushed towards her. But Sorais of the Night 
lifted herself upon her hand, and for a moment fixed her glorious 
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eyes intently on Curtis’s face as though there were some message 
in the glance, then dropped her head and sighed, and with a sob 
her dark but splendid spirit passed. 

Well, they gave her a royal funeral, and there was an end 
of her. 


It was a month after the last act of the Sorais tragedy that 
a great ceremony was held in the Flower Temple, and Curtis was 
formally declared King-Consort of Zu-Vendis. I was too ill to go 
myself ; and, indeed, I hate all that sort of thing, with the crowds 
and the trumpet-blowing and banner-waving; but Good, who 
was there (in his full-dress uniform), came back much impressed, 
and told me that Nyleptha had looked lovely, and Curtis had 
borne himself in a right royal fashion, and had been received with 
acclamations that left no doubt as to his popularity. Also he told 
me that when the horse Daylight was led along in the proces- 
sion, the populace had shouted ‘ Macumazahn, Macumazahn !’ till 
they were hoarse, and would only be appeased when he, Good, 
rose in his chariot and told them that I was too ill to be present. 

Afterwards, too, Sir Henry, or rather the King, came to see 
me, looking very tired, and vowing that he had never been so 
bored in-his life; but I dare say that that was a slight exaggera- 
tion. It is not in human nature that a man should be altogether 
bored on such an extraordinary occasion ; and, indeed, as I pointed 
out to him, it was a marvellous thing that a man, who but little 
more than one short year before had entered a great country as 
an unknown wanderer, should to-day be married to its beautiful 
and beloved Queen, and lifted, amidst public rejoicings, to its 
throne. I even went the length to exhort him in the future 
not to be carried away by the pride and pomp of absolute power, 
but always to strive to remember that he was first a Christian 
gentleman, and next a public servant, called by Providence to a 
great and almost unprecedented trust. These remarks, which he 
might fairly have resented, he was so good as to receive with 
patience, and even to thank me for making them. 

It was immediately after this ceremony that I caused myself to 
be moved to the house where I am now writing. It is a very 
pleasant country-seat, situated about two miles from the Frowning 
City on to which it looks. That was five months ago, during the 
whole of which time I have, being confined to a kind of couch, 
employed my leisure in compiling this history of our wanderings 
from my journal and our joint memories, It is probable that it 
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will never be read, but it does not much matter whether it is or 
not ; at any rate, it has served to while away many hours of suffering, 
for I have suffered a deal of pain lately. Thank God, however, 
there will not be much more of it. 


It is a week since I wrote the above, and now I take up my 
pen for the last time, for I know that the end is at hand. My 
brain is still clear and I can manage to write, though with 
difficulty. The pain in my lung, which has been very bad during 
the last week, has suddenly quite left me, and been succeeded by a 
feeling of numbness of which I cannot mistake the meaning. 
And just as the pain has gone, so with it all fear of that end has 
departed, and I feel only as though I were going to sink into the 
arms of an unutterable rest. Happily, contentedly, and with the 
same sense of security with which an infant lays itself to sleep in 
its mother’s arms, do I lay myself down in the arms of the Angel 
Death. All the tremors, all the heart-shaking fears which have 
haunted me through alife that seems long as I look back upon it 
have left me now; the storms have passed, and the Star of our 
Eternal Hope shines clear and steady on the horizon that seems 
so far from man, and yet is so very near to me to-night. 

And so this is the end of it—a brief space of troubling, a few 
restless fevered anguished years, and then the arms of that great 
Angel Death. Many times have I been near to them, many and 
many a comrade have they embraced even at my side, and now it 
is my turn at last, and it is well. Twenty-four hours more and 
the world will be gone from me, and with it all its hopes and all 
its fears. The air will close in over the space that my form filled 
and my place know me no more; for the dull breath of the world’s 
forgetfulness will first dim the brightness of my memory, and 
then blot it out for ever, and of a truth I shall be dead. So 
is it with us all. How many millions have lain as I lie, and 
thought these thoughts and been forgotten !—thousands upon 
thousands of years ago they thought them, those dying men of 
the dim past ; and thousands on thousands of years hence will their 
descendants think them and be in their turn forgotten. ‘As the 
breath of the oxen in winter, as the quick star that runs along 
the sky, as a little shadow that loses itself at sunset,’ as I once heard 
a Zulu called Ignosi put it, such is the order of our life, the order 
that passeth away. 

Well, it is not a good world—nobody can say that it is, save 
those who wilfully blind themselves to facts. How can a world 
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be good in which Money is the moving power and Self-interest the 
guiding star? The wonder is not that it is so bad, but that there 
should be any good left in it. 

Still, now that my life is over, I am glad to have lived ; glad to 
have known the dear breath of woman’s love and that true friend- 
ship that can even surpass the love of woman; glad to have heard 
the laughter of little children, to have seen the sun and the 
moon and the stars, to have felt the kiss of the salt sea on my 
face, and watched the wild game trek down to the water in the 
moonlight. But I should not wish to live again! 

Everything is changing to me. The darkness draws near, and 
the light departs. And yet it seems to me that through that 
darkness I can already see the shining welcome of many a long- 
lost face. Harry is there, and others; one above all, to my 
mind the sweetest and most perfect woman that ever gladdened 
this grey earth. But of her I have already written elsewhere, 
and at length, so why speak of her now? Why speak of her after 
this long silence, now that she is again so near to me, now that I 
go where she has gone ? 

The sinking sun is turning the golden roof of -the great 
Temple to a fiery flame, and my fingers tire. 

So to all who have known me, or known of me, to all who 
can think one kindly thought of the old hunter, I stretch out my 
hand from the far-off shore and bid a long farewell. 

And now into the hands of Almighty God who sent it do I 
commit my spirit. 

‘I have spoken,’ as the Zulus say. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
By another Hand. 


A YEAR has elapsed since our most dear friend Allan Quatermain 
wrote the words ‘I have spoken’ at the end of his record of our 
adventures. Nor should I have ventured to make any additions 
to the record had it not happened that by a most strange acci- 
dent a chance has arisen of its being conveyed to England, The 
chance is but a faint one, it is true; but, as it is not probable that 
another will arise in our lifetimes, Good and myself think that we 
may as well avail ourselves of it, such asit is. During the last six 
months several Frontier Commissions have been at work on the 
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various boundaries of Zu-Vendis, with a view of discovering- 
whether there exists any possible means of ingress or egress from 
the country, with the result that a channel of communication with 
the outer world hitherto overlooked has been discovered. This 
channel, apparently the only one (for I have discovered that it 
was by it that the native who ultimately reached Mr. Mackenzie’s 
mission station, and whose arrival in the country, together with 
the fact of his expulsion—for he did arrive about three years 
before ourselves—was for reasons of their own kept a dead secret 
by the priests to whom he was brought), is about to be effectually 
closed. But before this is done, a messenger is to be despatched 
bearing with him this manuscript,-and also one or two letters 
from Good to his friends, and from myself to my brother George, 
whom it deeply grieves me to think I shall never see again, 
informing them, as our next heirs, that they are welcome to our 
effects in England, if the Court of Probate will allow them to take 
them,' inasmuch as we have made up our minds never to return 
to Europe. Indeed, it would be impossible for us to leave Zu- 
Vendis even if we wished to do so. 

The messenger who isto go—and I wish him joy of his journey— 
is Alphonse. For a long while he has been wearied to death of 
Zu-Vendis and its inhabitants. ‘ Oh, oui, c’est beau,’ he says, with 
an expressive shrug ; ‘mais je m’ennuie; ce n’est pas chic.’ Again, 
he complains dreadfully of the absence of cafés and theatres, and 
moans continually for his lost Annette, of whom he says he dreams 
three times a week. But I fancy his secret cause of disgust at the 
country, putting aside the homesickness to which every French- 
man is subject, is that the people here laugh at him so dread- 
fully about his conduct on the occasion of the great battle of 
the Pass about eighteen months ago, when he hid beneath a 
banner in Sorais’ tent in order to avoid being sent forth to fight, 
which, he says, would have gone against his conscience. Even 
the little boys call out at him in the streets, thereby offending his 
pride and making his life unbearable. At any rate, he has deter- 
mined to brave the horrors of a journey of almost unprecedented 
difficulty and danger, and also to run the risk of falling into the 
hands of the French police to answer for a certain little indiscre- 
tion of his own some years old (though I do not consider that a 
very serious matter), rather than remain in ce triste pays. Poor 
Alphonse! we shall be very sorry to part with him ; but I sincerely 
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trust, for his own sake and also for the sake of this history, which 
is, I think, worth giving to the world, that he may arrive in 
safety. If he does, and can carry the treasure we have provided 
him with in the shape of bars of solid gold, he will be, com- 
paratively speaking, a rich man for life, and well able to marry 
his Annette, if she is still in the land of the living and willing to 
marry her Alphonse. 

Anyhow, on the chance, I may as well add a word or two to 
dear old Quatermain’s narrative. 

He died at dawn on the day following that on which he wrote 
the last words of the last chapter. Nyleptha, Good, and myself 
were present—and a most touching and yet in its way beautiful 
scene it was. An hour before the daybreak it became apparent 
to us that he was sinking, and our distress was very keen. Indeed, 
Good melted into tears at the idea—a fact that called forth a last 
gentle flicker of humour from our dying friend, for even at that 
hour he could be humorous. Good’s emotion had, by loosening 
the muscles, naturally caused his eye-glass to fall from its accus- 
tomed place, and Quatermain, who always observed everything, 
observed this also. © 

‘ At last,’ he gasped, with an attempt at a smile, ‘I have seen 
Good without his eye-glass.’ 

After that he said no more till the day broke, when he asked to 
be lifted up to watch the rising of the sun for the last time. 

‘In a very few minutes,’ he said, after gazing earnestly at 
it, ‘I shall have passed through those golden gates.’ 

Ten minutes afterwards he raised himself and looked us 
fixedly in the face. 

‘I am going a stranger journey than any we have taken to- 
gether. Think of me sometimes,’ he murmured. ‘God bless 
you all! I shall wait for you.’ And with a sigh he fell back dead. 

And so passed away a character that I consider went as near 
perfection as any it has ever been my lot to encounter. 

Tender, constant, humorous, and possessing many of the 
qualities that go to make a poet, he was yet almost unrivalled as 
a man of.action and a citizen of the world. I never knew any 
one so competent to form an accurate judgment of men and their 
motives. ‘I have studied human nature all my life,’ he would 
say, ‘and I ought to know something about it,’ and he certainly 
did. He had but two faults—one was his excessive modesty, and 
the other a slight tendency which he had to be jealous of anybody 
on whom he concentrated his affections. As regards the first of 
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these points, anybody who reads what he has written will be able 
to form his own opinion; but I will add one last instance of it. 

As the reader will doubtless remember, it is a favourite trick 
of his to talk of himself as a timid man, whereas really, though 
very cautious, he possessed a most intrepid spirit, and, what is 
more, never lost his head. Well, in the great battle of the Pass, 
where he got the wound that finally killed him, one would 
imagine from the account which he gives of the occurrence that it 
was a chance blow that fell on him in the scrimmage. As a 
matter of fact, however, he was wounded in a most gallant and 
successful attempt to save Good’s life, at the risk and, as it 
ultimately turned out, at the cost of his own. Good was down on 
the ground, and one of Nasta’s highlanders was about to despatch 
him, when Quatermain threw himself on to his prostrate form and 
received the blow on his own body, and then, rising, killed the 
soldier. “ 

As regards his jealousy, a single instance which I give in 
justice to myself and Nyleptha will suffice. The reader will, 
perhaps, recollect that in one or two places he speaks as though 
Nyleptha monopolised me, and he was left by both of us rather out 
in the cold. Now, Nyleptha is not perfect, any more than any 
other woman is, and she may be a little exigeante at times, but 
as regards Quatermain the whole thing is pure imagination. Thus 
when he complains about my not coming to see him when he is 
ill, the fact was that, in spite of my entreaties, the doctors posi- 
tively forbade it. Those little remarks of his pained me very 
much when I read them, for I loved Quatermain as dearly as 
though he were my own father, and should never have dreamed of 
allowing my marriage to interfere with that affection. But let it 
pass; it is, after all, but one little weakness, which makes no great 
show among so many and such lovable virtues. 

Well, he died, and Good read the burial service over him in 
the presence of Nyleptha and myself, and then his remains were, 
in deference to the popular clamour, accorded a great public 
funeral, or rather cremation. I could not help thinking, how- 
ever, as I marched in that long and splendid procession up to the 
Temple, how he would have hated the whole thing could he have 
been there to see it, for he had a horror of ostentation. 

And so a few minutes before sunset, on the third night after 
his death, they laid him on the brazen flooring before the altar, 
and waited for the last ray of the setting sun to fall upon his face. 
Presently it came, and struck him like a golden arrow, crowning 
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the pale brows with glory, and then the trumpets blew, and the 
flooring revolved, and all that remained of our beloved friend fell 
into the furnace below. 

We shall never see his like again if we live a hundred years. 
He was the ablest man, the truest gentleman, the firmest friend, 
the finest sportsman, and, I believe, the best shot in all Africa. 

And so ended the very remarkable and adventurous life of 
Hunter Quatermain. 

Since then things have gone very well with us. Good has 
been and still is busily employed in the construction of a navy on 
Lake Milosis and another of the large lakes, by means of which 
we hope to be able to increase trade and commerce, and also to 
overcome some very troublesome and warlike sections of the popu- 
lation who live upon their borders. Poor fellow! he is beginning 
to get over the sad death of that misguided but most attractive 
woman, Sorais, but it is a sad blow to him, for he was really 
deeply attached to her. I hope, however, that he will in time 
make a suitable marriage and get that unhappy business out of 
his head. Nyleptha has one or two young ladies in view, 
especially a daughter of Nasta’s (who was a widower), a very fine 
imperial-looking girl, but with too much of her father’s in- 
triguing and yet haughty spirit to suit my taste. 

As for myself, I should scarcely know where to begin if I set 
to work to describe my doings, so I had best leave them un- 
described, and content myself with saying that, on the whole, I 
am getting on very well in my curious position of King-Consort ; 
better, indeed, than I had any right to expect. But, of course, it 
is not all plain sailing, and I find the responsibilities very heavy. 
Still, I hope to be able todo some good in my time, and I intend to 
devote myself to two great ends—namely,to the consolidation of the 
various clans which together make up the Zu-Vendi people, under 
one strong central government, and to the sapping of the power 
of the priesthood. The first of these reforms will, if it can be 
carried out, put an end to the disastrous civil wars that have for 
centuries devastated this country ; and the second, besides removing 
a source of political danger, will pave the road for the introduction 
of true religion in the place of this senseless Sun worship. I yet 
hope to see the shadow of the Cross of Christ lying on the golden 
dome of the Flower Temple, or, if I do not, that my successors may. 

There is one more thing that I intend to devote myself to, and 
that is the total exclusion of all foreigners from Zu-Vendis. Not, 
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indeed, that any more are ever likely to get here, but if they 
do I warn them fairly that they will be shown the shortest way 
out of the country. I do not say this from any sense of inhospi- 
tality, but because I am convinced of the sacred duty that rests 
upon me of preserving to this, on the whole, upright and generous- 
hearted people the blessings of comparative barbarism. Where 
would all my brave army be if some enterprising rascal were to 
attack us with field-guns and Martini-Henrys? I cannot see 
that gunpowder, telegraphs, steam, daily newspapers, universal 
suffrage, &c., &c., have made mankind one whit the happier than 
they used to be, and I am certain that they have brought many 
evils in their train. I have no fancy for handing over this 
beautiful country to be torn and fought for by speculators, tourists, 
politicians, and teachers, whose voice is as the voice of Babel, just 
as those horrible creatures in the valley of the underground river 
tore and fought for the body of the wild swan; nor will I 
endow it with the greed, drunkenness, new diseases, gunpowder, 
and general demoralisation which chiefly mark the progress 
of civilisation amongst unsophisticated peoples. If in due 
course it pleases Providence to throw Zu-Vendis open to the world, 
that is another matter ; but of myself I will not take the responsi- 
bility, and I may add that Good entirely approves of my decision. 
Farewell! 


Henry CURTIS. 
December 15, 18—. 


P.S.—I quite forgot to say that about nine months ago 
Nyleptha (who is very well and, in my eyes at any rate, more 
beautiful than ever) presented me with a son and heir. He is a 
regular curly-haired, blue-eyed young Englishman in looks, and 
though he is destined if he lives to inherit the throne of Zu- 
Vendis, I hope I may be able to bring him up to become what an 
English gentleman should be and generally is, which is to my 
mind even a prouder and a finer thing than being born heir- 
apparent to the great House of the Stairway, and, indeed, the 
highest rank that a man can reach upon this earth. 


H. C 
Note by George Curtis, Esq. 


The MS. of this history, addressed to me in the handwriting 
of my dear brother Henry Curtis, whom we had given up for 
dead, and bearing the Aden postmark, reached me in safety on 
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December 20, 18—, or a little more than two years after it left 
his hands in the far centre of Africa, and I hasten to give the 
astonishing story it contains to the world. Speaking for myself, 
T have read it with very mixed feelings, for though it is a great 
relief to know that he and Good are alive and strangely prosperous, 
I cannot but feel that for me and for all their friends they might 
as well be dead, since we can never hope to see them more. 

They have cut themselves off from old England and from 
their homes and their relations for ever, and perhaps, under 
the circumstances, they were right and wise to do so. 

How the MS. came to be posted I have been quite unable to 
discover; but I presume from the fact of its being posted at all 
that the little Frenchman, Alphonse, accomplished his hazardous 
journey in safety. I have, however, advertised for him and caused 
various inquiries to be made in Marseilles and elsewhere with a 
view of discovering his whereabouts, but so far without the 
slightest success. Possibly he is dead, and the packet was posted 
by another hand; or possibly he is now happily wedded to his 
Annette, but still fears the vengeance of the law, and prefers to 
remain incognito. I cannot say. I have not yet abandoned my 
hopes of finding him, but I am bound to say that they grow 
fainter day by day, and one great obstacle to my search is that 
nowhere in the whole history does Mr. Quatermain mention his 
surname. He is always spoken of as ‘ Alphonse,’ and there are 
so many Alphonses. The letters which my brother Henry says he 
is sending with the packet of manuscript have never arrived, so I 
presume that they are lost or destroyed. 

GEORGE CURTIS. 


THE END. 
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Toxicopolis. 


i we were able by some magical power to go through the United 

Kingdom and lift out from it all the houses in which the sale 
of alcoholic drinks is carried on, and could plant those houses 
on some great plain so as to bring them into one town or city, we 
should have before us a place of one hundred and eighty thousand 
habitations. 

If we peopled this place according to the ordinary rule of 
population, namely, at the rate of five persons to every house, we 
should have a population of nine hundred thousand persons. 

If to each of these houses we apportioned in the way of cellar- 
men, bar-waiters, pot-boys and servants of the house three other 
persons—a very reasonable estimate—we should add five hundred 
and forty thousand more, making a total of one million four hun- 
dred and forty thousand persons. 

If, once more, we added to this population, the population 
which frequents these houses in order to feed their tastes for the 
alcoholic drinks sold there, we should, at the lowest possible esti- 
mate, find a gain of two millions seven hundred thousand, making 
in all, as immediately related to our town, a grand total of four 
millions one hundred and forty thousand persons, 

This population would fairly represent the numbers of our 
people who drink so freely of alcohol as to bear traces of the bad 
action of alcohol on their physical and moral lives. 

They would form a city about the size of London, and would 
represent the essential element of danger which springs from the 
use of alcohol in our community. 

For the convenience of having a name by which to designate 
such a place we will call it ‘ Toxicopolis.’ For the sake of the 
arguments about to be put forward we will assume, what would 
not be very likely in such a city, that the general sanitary arrange- 
ments are on the whole up to the average. We will say that the 
sanitation of the city is as good as that which exists in London, 
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We will also exclude all occupations, trades, and callings which 
are injurious, specially, to life, and we will let it be assumed that 
there is nothing in the hereditary condition of the people that 
particularly separates them from the rest of mankind. They 
shall not be the born destitute, they shall not be wanting in the ad- 
vantages which attend the services of the priest, the lawyer, the 
physician ; they shall not be exposed more than others to the 
inclemencies of season, to war, pestilence, or famine. 

They shall differ, in short, from the rest of the world in this 
fact alone, that they, the inhabitants of Toxicopolis, are attached 
to this place and lend themselves to its customs, habits, pleasures, 
penalties, and dangers with perfect freedom. 

Before we enter the city there is one fact we may hear con- 
cerning it which strikes many people with surprise, it sounds so 
unfavourable. 

We are credibly informed that the commercial value of life 
within it is so very low, that the city is practically uninsurable 
on the ordinary terms of life insurance. There are some insurance 
offices which hold the value of life in the town so low that 
they will not accept without the most careful inquiry a single 
adult life from it. There are other offices which are not quite 
so severe in their rules, but would, in insuring, weight the 
lives by putting on them an extra premium, while they would 
reject a considerable number as not safe for investment at any 
premium. 

Considering that Toxicopolis is not assumed to be a less 
favoured city than any other; that its citizens are not very 
young and not very old; that most of them who wish to insure have 
passed through the period when the mortality from children’s 
diseases is over; and that the sanitary state of the place is good 
in respect to water supply, drainage, food-stuffs, ventilation, and 
the like ; this fact about insurance is greatly to be marvelled at 
by those who have not looked into it and found that the high 
death-rate is from a cause which does not commonly come under 
the head of mortality from such bad sanitation as a medical officer 
of health would be able to control. 

And as the houses of Toxicopolis open for business in the early 
morning, and as they close, by-law, at eleven at night, the time 
allowed there for sleep and rest is sufficient. It need never be a 
sleepless town. 

It has, in fact, a host of advantages, and yet its life is bad. 
Let us enter it and ask the reason why. 
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The buildings of Toxicopolis are excessively varied in style 
and quality. There are some so magnificent they rank as palaces. 
They present, if not a chaste, at least a gorgeous architecture. 
They are warm within and invitingly comfortable. They are, 
moreover, clean, and those who wait in them are clean. The 
fires burn with much clearness, the gas-lights throw out a brilliant 
brightness. The houses, their masters, their mistresses, and their 
servants, look superior, very much superior, in comfort to the 
houses of tradespeople generally. 

There is another class of house which is less splendid, but more 
solid, and lying back from the palaces, nestling in quiet corners 
away from the general noise and dash. This house has a coffee- 
room, a commercial-room, a parlour, a club-room, a large room for 
great meetings and entertainments, a billiard-room, and, perchance, 
a snug little room for cards. It has also a‘ bar tap,’ and almost 
certainly a kitchen with a roaring fire all through the winter. To 
this house may be attached a bowling green, a skittle alley, a 
tennis court, or a croquet lawn. It may be less spotless than the 
palace, but it is very nice, and those who go to it soon get fond 
of it. It becomes to them a second home. 

There is a third class of house, which lies between the palace 
and the quiet homely place. This house is large and shabby 
genteel. It is as one that has seen its best days and is out of 
date. Its floors are of brick or stone, its passages are wide and 
cold, its bar is small and not in very good order. Men and women 
crowd it on rare occasions, but, as a rule, it is not well filled. It 
is, on the whole, comfortless and uninviting. 

There is a fourth kind of house, which seems to be all bar. It 
has a boarded floor covered with sawdust, a long counter furnished 
at the back with an immense number of bottles, barrels, glasses, 
mugs, andjugs. The fireplace is at the back of the counter, and 
the people who come to be served, finding few seats, stand and 
lounge against the counter. A few sit about in obscure seats 
badly lighted. To such a shop great numbers come merely to buy 
beer and other drinks that are to be carried off the premises in 
order to be disposed of at what is called ‘home.’ Many children 
and young people are seen here with their jugs waiting to be 
served or coming away with their purchases. The counter in 
this place is always crowded with jugs and glasses, and is usually 
sloppy and disorderly. 

A fifth centre is the shop last named, still more degraded. 
All about it is low and squalid. The men are badly clothed, bent 
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in the back, nipped in the face, of cold or leaden aspect if the 
weather be chilly, and always sullen and sad. The women are in 
the same kind of predicament, meeting the cold when it is present 
as best they can by wrapping themselves up tightly in a dark 
shawl, which is to them a pocket and a place of concealment for 
all kinds of substances, perishable and unperishable, sometimes of 
a miserable specimen of a babe or child, more frequently of a 
bottle empty or replenished with liquor. 

In this centre misery is of the worst variety. The master, the 
mistress, the children of the house, the attendants, are all to some 
extent sharers in the degradation. Often in this centre, as in 
many of the others, there is no master; the master of it is dead, 
and the widow remains alone with her family eking out a sad and 
wretched existence. 

There is one more of these places devoted to the retail sale of 
strong drinks in which license or permission to sell is granted on 
the condition that all that is sold shall ‘ be drunk on the premises.’ 
The centre is quite peculiar. These habitués, lovers of beer 
and stout as a rule, are a dull and heavy class of drinkers, who 
become exceedingly regular in their attendances. They are less 
noisy and demonstrative than the frequenters of the other houses, 
and they keep so much to themselves that they are more like 
people who frequent a club than the habitués of the full-blown 
house. They mix less with outsiders, and they are troubled much 
less with the women part of the drinking community, owing to 
the circumstance that your true woman drinker in Toxicopolis has 
little care for beer. She likes the sharper and the quicker acting 
toxical draught and the keener excitement which that draught 
brings to her. 

In this summary of the centres of Toxicopolis we have before 
us the open places for the retail of strong liquors, but they do not 
exhaust the list. 

There are some thousands of other places where the toxical 
fluids are laid by wholesale, and from which they come out in the 
same generous manner. There are vaults, cellars, and offices often 
of very considerable extent, and they are attended to by a com- 
munity which is essentially of its own kind. Some of these vaults 
are of vast size; one of them, ten or eleven acres at the least. In 
these vawlis—the name is very happy—hogsheads upon hogsheads 
of wines of various kinds are buried and watched with the most 
tender care. The air of these vaults is kept at a mean tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahrenheit, and in perfect quiescence, for ‘choice wines’ 
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would be deteriorated if the free and pure air coursed over them 
in their wooden cells as it willed. The quietude of the air is 
proved by the growths which clothe the walls that confine it. 
From the roofs, supported by these walls, masses of large fungous 
growths are depended which the attendants point out with pride 
as the ‘ work of centuries.’ The merest breath of air would blow 
these fantastic danknesses and films of living matter into dust, 
but there they hang,-proofs of the ‘goodness’ of the place they 
cover and of its contents. 

Air so stagnant as that present in these cherished burying- 
places, where a few grated windows do all that has to be done for 
the supply of outside air, and in which the ventilating shaft is 
almost unknown—air so confined becomes impure of impure. In 
the closest parts of these places the very candles and lamps burn 
dimly. Where lamps burn dimly men also burn in the same way, 
and about the occupants of these vaults—as every one who has 
eyes to see can detect—the signs of degraded health and low 
vitality are manifest. In an exceptional manner there may be 
found a man here and there who has lived the life of the vault 
for a quarter of a century ; but such a man is indeed an exception : 
ten years would be nearer the possible term of such imprison- 
ment. 

All Toxicopolis is undermined with vaults, not in many cases 
on so extensive a scale as above cited, but in every case with some 
of the worst faults of underground constructions: darkness, except 
when artificial lights are introduced, and which by their products 
spoil the air; closeness, with alcoholic fumes lending their aid to 
the evil; dampness, which the layers of sawdust on the floors 
hold but do not remove. 

The life of this town built on cellars, is, in one sense of 
the word, eminently social. Toxicopolis is a place of ‘ hail-fellow- 
well-met’ in every nook and corner of it, either for good or for evil, 
for joy or for sorrow, for love or for hate, for hilarity or for despair, 
for blessing or cursing, for riches or poverty. All the rich assort 
together, and all the poor, but as the rich soon become poor there is, 
in the course of time, complete equality and fraternity, if not liberty. 
Moreover, all these claim unlicensed liberty, and believe they get 
it, which is the next best thing to having it ; although, in truth, 
all are slaves. The liberty of the subject elsewhere is the liberty 
of the abject in this community, and the master over all is one 
and the same. 

Socially, Toxicopolis is the representative centre or asylum of 
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the alcoholic constitution, mentally and physically. All life is 
excessively fast and excessively slow, all is going, going, gone— 
like an acute and chronic delirium, an acute or chronic sleep, 
Under such constitutional tone and temper passions are the 
dominant powers. For singing, laughing, practical joking, hasty 
buying and selling, moaning, weeping, cheating, failing, this is 
the city of the world—a city of unsteadiness and uncertainty. 
Above all places it is a place of selfishness. and fleshly lust. A 
selfish want of commen sense is its prevailing trait and character. 
The offences of man are as strong as the defences of women are 
feeble; for the master who commands and who frames the consti- 
tutional peculiarity knows no law of modesty, no rule of chastity, 
no sentiment of purity. Impure himself, to him all things are 
impure. 

In the midst of the whole of the enthusiasm that prevails and 
the ‘ hail-fellow-well-met’ heartiness there is an unearthly amount 
of low deceit. The sellers of the staple of Toxicopolis are not par- 
ticular in this respect. They sell strong drinks wholesale and 
retail from morning to night; they patch their windows with 
announcements declaring the virtues of ‘Old Tom,’ ‘ Mountain 
Dew,’ ‘ Imperial Gin,’ and ‘ Absinthe,’ with other flaming recom- 
mendations of the precious gifts which a merciful providence allows 
them to dispense to an ever-thirsty multitude. Yet when it 
is possible to carry out the deception they bring their customers 
as near to rank teetotalism in disguise as they can dare to bring 
them without being found out. When the dinner-hour of the 
workman who wants his ‘ pint of good beer’ is on, the addition of 
a modicum of water—pure or impure, according to the supply— 
is not felt to be a grievous sin, but a backhanded virtue which 
no one would complain of, but rather commend for its ultimate 
advantages if it were openly done. 

They go a step or two farther than this. The Fathers of the 
Toxicopolitans have on hand a very clever book, a sort of Pharma- 
copeeia Toxicopolitana, which, as it lies before us, is quite a study 
of studies. It is a book of universal reference, and its morals are 
splendid. ‘ Mixing,’ ‘compounding,’ ‘blending,’ ‘reducing,’ 
‘ sweetening, *‘ beading,’ ‘ capillairing,’ are its fine arts and finer 
sciences and, to give the devil in solution his due, the art and 
the science are up to and above the average of refinement. 

Take for an example the following instructions respecting one 
staple for which our city is specially famous—Gin :— 

‘The creaminess and smoothness so much admired in foreign 
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Geneva are mostly the result of age. In English houses it is 
attempted to imitate these qualities by the addition of a little 
sugar. It is said that a mellow richness which answers well with 
gin, resembling Hollands in flavour, may be given by the use of 
a very small quantity of garlic, Canadian balsam, or Strasbourg 
turpentine. The peculiar sharpness or property of “biting the 
palate,” so commonly regarded as a sign of strength and superior 
quality, is easily imparted to the liquor by a little caustic potash. 
Sliced horseradish digested in the gin communicates piquancy 
as well as mellowness.’ 

Take another instruction bearing on the same subject :— 

‘Gin, it may be observed, is of all the spirits ordinarily kept 
by a publican the one which, when cleverly managed, yields him 
the greatest and securest profits. The reason of this is, that there 
is hardly any definite selling strength for gin, especially if it be 
sweetened. Within very wide limits no complaint is made by the 
customers on the score of weakness, provided only the gin is 
creamy, palatable, and sharp-tasted. But the slightest taint, or 
the slightest fault of colour, ora sensible difference from the usual 
flavour will lead to dissatisfaction and loss of custom. Strong or 
unsweetened gin is in comparatively little request, and then with 
few exceptions only amongst the respectable or moneyed classes. 
At least three-fourths of the spirit sold over the counter of a 
public-house consists of sweetened or made-up gin; and as the 
sugar greatly alters the character of the liquor and deadens the 
original strength, it is possible for the retailer to consult his own 
interests by a liberal addition of water without in any degree ex- 
citing the disapprobation or injuring the health of those who 
patronise his establishment.’ 

Equally excellent morals are supplied in reference to the 
brandies sold in Toxicopolis. The retailer is instructed to sell an 
inferior kind, but to keep on hand for the sake of emergency the 
true article. This instruction runs as follows :— 

‘The ordinary strength of brandy, as sold by dealers or im- 
porters to the retailer from duty-paid stock, is ten per cent. U. P. 

‘ The retailer makes it up according to his own standard, or so 
as to suit the taste of the locality. As a rule, customers will 
not object to the strength being reduced to twenty-five or even 
thirty U. P. Indeed, the more water is added in reason the 
more the article gets liked and praised for mildness and softness 
of flavour. Fieriness or harshness in brandy is an unpardonable 
fault with most consumers. Those who can afford to drink brandy 
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as a regular thing are people by whom delicacy of flavour and the 
absence of all heat on the palate are much more regarded than is 
the fact of the spirit being rather weak. 

‘So long as the public are determined to pay no more than a 
certain old-established price for an expensive spirit like foreign 
brandy, and will have their glass, good measure, for fourpence 
only, so long the publican must conform to the crotchet of his 
customers, and let them have their four-penn’orth ; but as he is 
not called upon to ruin himself and his family by concession to 
an unreasonable demand he must in self-defence liquor the stuff 
until he can obtain a fair profit on it, at the price which the 
drinkers have chosen to fix for themselves. 

‘We would say, as regards foreign brandy, however, that it is 
always a great recommendation to a house to be known to sell a 
really pure, good article of this kind. A drop of genwine cognac 
is so much thought of for slight complaints of the stomach and 
bowels, and is in truth so comforting and efficacious on occasions, 
that a high reputation generally attaches to the place where one 
can confidently reckon on being able to procure such brandy irre- 
spective of the price that has to be paid for it. A small stock, 
then, should always be kept of the “right stuff” to meet such 
demands, and to maintain the character of the house.’ 

One more equally moral recommendation is supplied on the 
subject of what is called ‘ beading’ the liquors of Toxicopolis. 

As we look into the drinking-places we see the satisfied toper 
singularly delighted with something that is in his glass. He 
holds up to the light the nectar he is about to swallow, and watches 
with peculiar satisfaction certain little oily beads which flow from 
the rim of the glass back into the fluid that lies below. Such 
richness is indeed to be envied. No liquor save the best of the 
best could give a shower of beads like that. 

Our Pharmacopeeia Toxicopolitana tells, under the head of 
‘Beading,’ how this mysterious richness of good liquor is obtained. 
The richness can be given to any kind of alcoholic drink, but, 
according to Toxicopolitan fashion, gin and port wine are the two 
drinks most favoured. Our authority deals with the beading of 
gin in order to show how it is done :— 

‘Customers in general judge of the fineness and quality of 4 a 
sample of gin—or, indeed, of other spirits—by the bead which it 
carries when newly poured out into a glass. 

‘ What is meant by the “ bead ” is the appearance presented on 
the surface of the spirit by a number of pearly, oily-looking drops 
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or beads hanging on the sides of the glass, which do not alter 
much when the glass is shaken with a churning motion of the 
hand. Even the best and finest gin may fail to show a good bead 
from however great a height, or however dexterously, it may be 
poured out ; and in order to please the customers in this respect 
it is usual to add a little of the preparation called beading in the 
trade. 

‘The same receipt, it should be observed, answers equally for 
gin, rum, brandy, and whisky. 


‘REcErrPT FOR Spirit BEADING. 


‘Oil of sweet almonds 5 . . 1 ounce 
Oil of vitriol . is ‘ . . Ditto 


Rub together in a mortar, and add by degrees about two ounces 
of lump sugar, rubbing well with the pestle until it becomes a 
paste. Then add small quantities of spirits of wine until a thin 
liquid is formed. This quantity of beading is sufficient for 100 
gallons of gin, and will cause the spirits to carry a fine pearly 
bead when drawn from a little height into a glass.’ 

To these instructions of the book of Toxicopolis more could be 
added ; but that which has been given in specimen is sufficient. 

What has been told is also sufficient to show that there is 
much folly as well as much craft in this highly favoured city. 
There is truly very much folly and an amount of innocence of 
folly that is without parallel. A man of wealth, there, who con- 
siders himself a sharp fellow generally, one who would run a 
bargain into hard farthings in his counting-house or on ’Change, 
sits down to the public table and calls for the wine card. He 
reads a number of names of wines, some of which he cannot for 
the life of him pronounce. He sees attached to these wines 
fabulous prices, running up, it may be, to ten or twelve shillings 
a bottle; he discusses with the waiter the abstruse subject of 
vintages, and without the slightest hesitation accepts from the 
waiter everything he has to say in praise of every vintage. Upon 
this he buys and pays for and drinks what he has selected with 
equal facility and composure, and if you were to prove to him that 
all the ingredients he has bought, together with the bottle, could not 
be above a shilling in value, and if you could prove to him that 
the fluid he has bought and swallowed had never seen a vineyard 
at all, he, the miser of misers, and hard bargainer for any bit of 
human labour he had to pay for, would merely smile on you with 
credulity and would buy and pay and drink as before. 
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So much for the influence of dear habit on the confirmed 
Toxicopolitans, as they may, for brevity’s sake, be named. 

The mental health of Toxicopolis is thus unsound from its base. 
Its universal commercial spirit, like its universal spirit, is deranged 
and fictitious. In saying so much there is no need to declare 
harder things against the traders than against the traded, for 
where there are foolish buyers there are always, as there have ever 
been, and perhaps ever will be, ready sellers, the trade being 
easiest of the easy, and in the present instance feeding on itself 
as the setter of example. 

The unsound mental health of the place generally goes far 
beyond the mere selling, buying, and drinking of the staple product. 
That staple, making for itself a constitution of mind as well as 
body which is quite distinctive, a passionate, vehement, reckless, 
hazardous, cunning, feeble constitution, is ever exciting to 
scapes of fortune, and risks which become marked features of the 
whole place from highest to lowest of its boundaries. 

Gambling of every sort and kind is, in fact, a leading pastime. 
Business is done by gambling, pleasure is done by gambling, 
and as the best comfort after being cheated is to cheat, cheat- 
ing comes into the same order of pursuit. There is nothing 
in Toxicopolis more remarkable than the speculative gambling life 
followed there. The better class theatre has no hold on the life 
or manners of the people; music has no charm beyond the common 
music-hall in which some kind of hazard forms part of the enter- 
tainment; the studio is unknown, except that be called a studio 
where signs and advertising-cards are produced ; the lecture hall is 
useless except for speeches, debates, and soirées, which are either 
essentially ‘jovial or madly political; the library is a centre in 
which good and useful books that ought to be treasured and used 
and prized are replaced by literature of the most common order. 

High-class sports are not countenanced in Toxicopolis, but all 
sports which admit of the gambling spirit are well received and 
flourish mightily. The grand game of all games is betting, and 
life is the grandest bet of all. 

Given to the sanitarian who has worked well at his subject the 
social characteristics of a place, and he will be able to explain, on 
data which are now becoming securely formulated, the mental as 
well as the physical states and conditions that attend the social. 
The mortality of a place may now be fairly calculated from its social 
standard, and in all that relates to social habits influenced by strong 
drink, the best series of facts have been and are still being 
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recorded. Toxicopolis, therefore, is a city the health of which is 
the easiest of all the economic problems of life and death, as well 
as of that intermediate state which leads from health to death, and 
which is called disease. 

When a human being sits down deliberately to get drank—that 
is to say, to destroy the action of all his senses and all his powers 
by some strong alcoholic drink—he passes, in the eye of the 
physiologist, through four stages before he reaches his climax of 
helpless imbecility and living death. He is first excited, and acts 
with greater rapidity than is natural; his face flushes, and the 
surface of his body is heated. In a little time, if he goes on with 
his experiment, he becomes more excited, then uncertain of mind 
and action, and in the end unsteady and easily chilled if he be 
exposed to cold. Progressing in this course he passes into a third 
stage, degree, or condition, in which his mind and body are 
irregular, unsteady, and really enfeebled, although they may be 
violent and seemingly over-active. Now his animal temperature 
has become reduced, with near approach to narcotism or coma. 
In due course the fourth or final stage of complete dead drunken- 
ness is developed, when the body, but for the unconscious 
movements of the heart and respiration, lies practically dead, as 
unconscious to all that is going on around it as it can ever be.! 

In Toxicopolis these phenomena in their acute development, 
just described, are matters of daily observation. But there is 
another order of phenomena still more striking on the broad scale. 
In this community the phenomena observed in detail in the one 
who passes through the four stages up to complete intoxication are 
represented throughout the whole place in the slow or chronic 
form. The population at large is passing, that is to say, through 
those destructive stages in a steady and regular manner. A 
certain number are daily under the influence of alcohol up to the 
first stage or degree, and do not feel they are in a condition to 
perform any useful or active labour until that primary stage has 
been reached. Then they are able, as they feel, to do anything 
in reason. 

There is a second set who on each day work themselves up to 
the second degree once at least in the twenty-four hours, often 


1 See the admirable description in Twel/th Night (scene 5, Act i.), true to the 
physiological letter. 

Olivia. What’s a drunken man like, fool? 

Clown. Like a drowned man, a fool, and a madman: one draught above heat 
makes him a fool; the second mads him; and a third drowns him, 
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twice or three times. A noisy, excitable crew they are. They 
are capable of no transactions of business without, as they call it, 
‘liquoring up.’ They liquor up in order fairly or unfairly to start 
themselves on the day’s work ; they liquor up if they are going to 
buy; they liquor up if they are going to sell. In the auction 
mart, on the betting stand, wherever they may be, they are either 
loud and vehement, or heavy, dull, and unready. In defence of 
this preparation for business by a fillip of drink they are ready 
with every kind of argument. They are below par, therefore 
they must take something to set them at or above par; they are 
cold, they are hot, they are busy, they are waiting for business, 
they are sad, they are merry, they are weak, they are strong, 
they are dull, they are bright, they are thirsty, they are hungry, 


_they want something to induce them to eat, they have eaten and 


they want something to make them digest, they are rich and can 
afford to enjoy themselves, they are poor and require some aid to 
make them forget their troubles. These are the perverse, diverse, 
and adverse conditions which lead them to call out for the some- 
thing which would bring them up or towards the second degree, 
and that something is the one thing—alcohol. 

There is a third set of persons in Toxicopolis who are known 
as the habitual drunkards of the place. With them actual intoxi- 
cation is the regular habit. The habit assumes various types. 
In some it is accompanied with violence and frenzy, in others 
with unsatiable craving for strong drink. In many it is presented 
as a silly, helpless sottishness, and in a few as a melancholic 
despair with utter distaste for life. In whatever phase this degree 
of constitution is evidenced, it is in essence an all but helpless 
picture of lost manhood and womanhood—worse, perhaps, in the 
last named than in the first. It is accompanied, too inevitably, 
in some period of its course with other vices of the most certain 
kind, namely, falsehood and lust. 

Lastly, there are some men and women in Toxicopolis who 
have reached, constitutionally, the final and utterly prostrate state 
of degenerative degradation, namely, the paralysed from drink, 
the permanently disabled, the truly living dead. These are laid 
by in special institutions where they are tended; or, they are the 
objects of the particular guardianship of friends at home, under 
medical supervision and constant care. Certain of them are old 
men and women, old twenty to thirty years before the appointed 
time for old age. 

When it is added to the account of the constitutional state of 
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the people of Toxicopolis that they are not less liable than other 
persons to the common diseases which affect humanity, the fact is 
conveyed at once that mortality and sickness stand high*on the 
records of this unfavoured and self-inflicted community. 

The mortality of Toxicopolis is always high. If we were to put 
the mortality of the people-of this place into a table with a hundred 
as the standard line of a mean mortality; if we were to put those 
towns in which the mortality is least marked above and those 
in which the mortality is most marked below the standard 
line, we should find Toxicopolis at the bottom of the lowest with 
a long break between itself and the line next unfavourable. The 
mortality indeed would be considerably above all the rest, although 
it is difficult to get, even approximately, at what it would be. It 
is, however, quite safe to put it on the level, or above any existing 
town in the world in which records of mortality are kept. It could 
not be less than forty in the thousand; it might probably be above 
that figure. 

Amongst those who are stricken with disease and death in 
Toxicopolis over and above the inhabitants of more favoured com- 
munities the sellers of the staple commodity of the place are the 
first to suffer. Over the most favoured of other and outside com- 
munities, the death-rates of these unfortunate traders are more 
than double, and compare with the worst of any other class what- 
ever in these kingdoms. 

If an epidemic, a spreading communicable disease, enters 
Toxicopolis, the conditions for the spread of the affection are 
concentrated there. The rich, careless, improvident, and unpre- 
pared are quickly smitten with panic, and are ready for any foolish 
movement or flight that shall carry them away from danger. The 
poor, equally reckless, improvident, and unprepared, are equally 
panic-stricken. They fly too if they can, and if flight be impos- 
sible they sink into a sullen and hopeless resignation, consigning 
themselves, as they say, to their fate, allowing the agencies of 
death to gather under their feet, to mount into their homes, and to 
enter their own body and blood. Then, too, they resort the more 
earnestly to the god of their idolatry for his treacherous protection, 
and betwixt him and the new calamity are doubly crushed into 
destruction. Thus each centre, where the men and women and 
children meet to talk and drink and strike more alarm, becomes 
a centre from which the disease emanates afresh, until it ceases 
from want of victims susceptible to its invasion. 

Toxicopolis is the grand centre of other diseases of an infectious 
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character, which diseases are at one and the same time the worst 
and lowest signs of moral as well as of physical evil. The great 
sin of great cities has its grand home in Toxicopolis, and the chronic 
pestilence which that great sin fosters and propagates is most cul- 
tivated here. Everything that can lead to the infection by which 
the disease of diseases is spread—from which the lower crea- 
tion, happier in this respect than man, is freed—is favoured in 
this city of drink. Few, very few, of its inhabitants have escaped 
its ravages, and as one and the worst form of it plants in its 
victims an hereditary taint which requires at least three genera- 
tions of continued chastity to wipe out—such enmity does it hold 
with the blood of man—the depth of the infection is beyond any 
description that could be chronicled now. Some town or place 
in this world framed like Toxicopolis for the sale of the staple 
poison of mankind must surely have been the native place of this 
undreaded and yet most dreadful because most undermining of all 
human foes in the form of disease; disease low and loathsome, but so 
familiar amongst the degraded as to be too often subject of wanton 
jest rather than a source and cause of sorrow, humiliation, and 
shame. This disease alone adds largely to the mortality. It mixes 
its own virus with that of the more innocent but also unnecessary 
plagues : it makes every constitution influenced by it less able 
to combat with the wear and tear of life, and it gives to the 
unhappy world a harvest of sickly children who live to sustain, 
to disseminate around, and to transmit to their descendants in 
one continuous line their own wretchedness, 

In the community forming Toxicopolis mental aberrations and 
mental diseases are of common development and growth. All the 
mad inebriates hail from Toxicopolis, the city of Inebriety. These 
are present in various degrees of the inebriate mania. Some of the 
class are uncertain of mind and vengeful and revengeful. Their 
unhappy friends who are obliged to live with them, and perchance 
under their rule and power, find it hopeless to meet their wishes, 
desires, fancies, and fantasies, however much they may study and 
do their best to oblige, conciliate, and concede. To persons of this 
class everything must be conceded, and still they are neither 
pacified nor satisfied. They cannot agree even with themselves, 
for, like the hero of the modern story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
they are of different natures at different times, according to the 
amount of spirit that is within them to influence and modify their 
mental existence. 

A second class of the persons who are mentally affected by the 
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habits current in Toxicopolis are still more violent and unmanage- 
able. These it is unable to save by any means so long as they 
live in this city of destruction. They fly from one quarter to 
another without either knowledge or judgment. They trust 
everybody and they trust nobody. The power of their will is 
gone, and with that all self-respect, self-reliance, self-protection. 
If they recover from their mental derangement it is but for a 
season. Some little or great trouble comes upon them—it matters 
not much whether the trouble be little or great—and the aberration 
returns. The trouble becomes a shock or wound, to cure which 
the one false remedy must be employed, and all the derangement 
is repeated. Doctors, nurses, friends, attendants, have to fight 
the battle once more, and, as a rule, once more with less hope, 
according to the number of the repetitions. We of the faculty 
of medicine now call these attacks traumatic. We say they are 
excited by a mental wound inflicted on a mind prepared to suffer 
from the previous action of alcohol upon its physical organ, the 
brain and its physical organisation. 

A third class of the mentally disturbed in Toxicopolis are of a 
saddened or depressed nature. They live with melancholy, which 
they think and hope to relieve by flying to the cause of it—the 
staple commodity of the miserable community. They are for a 
time relieved for short seasons, but each season shortens and 
shortens until at length the depression is permanent and life is a 
burthen too heavy to be borne. In these people we have brought 
before us those who wilfully seek their own salvation ; the suicides 
of the city of drink. 

It is worthy of notice, in respect to those who wilfully seek their 
own salvation from the effects of drink, that they do it at and under 
peculiar seasons and circumstances. If the season be hot and the 
quantity of fluids called for the wants of the economy be consider- 
able, then the suicidal tendency exhibits a period of great activity. 
If there be some festive season in commemoration of a grand 
event, such as the season of Christmas, then with the conviviality 
and the joviality and the hilarity comes the increase of suicide. 
The effect is sad; but it is an ill wind that blows no one 
any profit, and this ill wind is honest to the proverb, for the 
revenue profits from it. When the mortality curve from suicide 
rises the curve of theincrease of revenue derived from Toxicopolis 
is a tower of strength to the Revenue Department. 

In addition to the violent, the uncontrollable, and the melan- 
cholic representatives of Toxicopolis, there is another fraternity 
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of actually insane, who gain their insanity from the place and 
its allurements. These constitute a rather large community, who 
obtain their unfortunate position directly and indirectly from the 
staple traffic of the city. The number of those who suffer from 
direct insanity is not so large as is commonly supposed, but 
it is considerable ; while those who lose their senses by the in- 
direct causes that are at work—the anxieties, the terrors, the loss 
of position and status, the cruelty, the want, the despair—are far 
more numerous; for, probably, no causes of insanity are so pro- 
vocative of it as the despair, all round, which the use of strong 
drinks enkindles and diffuses like a consuming fire. 

The most serious failure of vital power met with in Toxicopolis 
is still to be told. It lies in the general weakness, and, technically 
expressed, the ‘asthenia’ of the place. Under the veil of robust- 
ness, as it is called, this vital weakness, or asthenia, is revealed 
too often in the strangest form to the observer who knows 
correctly, and appreciates fully, all that is before him. The 
inhabitants are given to congratulate themselves that amongst 
them there are no miserable pale faces. This, as we shall see 
presently, is not true to the letter, but unfortunately those 
rubicund and shining faces common to the place are even worse 
specimens of health than many of the paler sort. The pale face 
may be quite a healthy face; the red or rosaceous face, with the 
nose conspicuously tinted, is never a healthy face. The thin, 
spare body may be healthy; the large, fat, distended body is 
never a healthy body. These rubicund jolly ones are, in point of 
fact, weakest. The spare pale man, though a weak man, may 
live on, because he lives out and out in every part equally. All 
his vital organs live and die together, not one of them dying 
first and bringing the others down with it. So he lives, as it is 
commonly said, on a thread ; but a thread which, being continuous 
and of equal strength, neither knotted nor uneven, is durable and 
long-lived. Those rubicund bodies, on the other hand, are not 
equally sound; their hearts are too powerful or too feeble for the 
rest of the organism; or the vascular system of their brain is 
feeble at some point; or the kidney, the brain, the liver, or the 
lung is undergoing structural change, and under sudden strain is 
easily stricken with a fatal inactivity which carries all the other 
vital organs in its own train. 

These strong men of Toxicopolis bear strains and shocks and 
trials with wretched resistance. The surgeon finds them the 
most anxious of patients. On them he fears to operate if 
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accident or disease calls for his simplest skill. He tells his 
students these are bad subjects for the knife, and that to be 
most conservative in respect to them, surgically, is the safest 
and soundest practice. In like manner the physician spots 
them as ready victims of disease. He knows their inherent 
weakness, their feeble resistance to all forms of acute malady, 
to typhoid, to typhus, to inflammatory affections, to exposure 
to extremes of cold, of heat, of fatigue, of deprivation, of work 
of every kind under adversity or under pressure. When the 
wave of cold comes over the land suddenly these are the men 
who first fall from congestion of the lungs, bronchitis, pneumonia. 
When the wave of heat passes over the land these are the men 
who first fall from sunstroke, apoplexy, and syncope, from ex- 
haustion, shock, or over-excitement. These classes are the weak 
or asthenic plethoric people who are looked upon by their friends 
as pictures of health. 

To them must be added, as belonging to Toxicopolis, the visibly 
asthenic, who constitute a majority of the whole of its community. 
Some of these exhibit the dull leaden colour and cast of counten- 
ance which all recognise as unhealthy ; others exhibit the thin, lan- 
guid, cadaverous cast which all equally recognise as unhealthy. 
Whichever be the cast of countenance, there is with it the unmis- 
takable quality of weakness, listless dragging, imbecile inactivity. 
These all die prematurely, even when they have come of fair stock 
and of long-lived parents. They bear nct one of the diseases to 
which humanity is subjected with so much as a show of resistance. 
One feature of them alone is of significant meaning; they are 
almost without an exception destitute of that vital tenacity which 
depends on volition or will. There are grandest issues between 
life and death dependent and depending on the strength of will 
to resist disease and the fatal dangers which attend it. The 
natural man, the truly valiant man, the man whose heart is not 
only in the right place but also in the right condition, can face the 
danger calmly and determine that the last enemy himself shall 
not win without a desperate and prolonged combat. Such men, 
patients if we like to name them so, are the credits of the phy- 
sician and surgeon; they so often recover by their own vital 
tenacity when hope seems all but lost. 

In the true Toxicopolitan, whatever may have been his original 
tenacity before he literally became imbued with the spirit of the 
place, there is little of this tenacity of life dependent on volition. 
The will that was strong has departed; strong alcohol and strong 
will are incompatible mixtures. They cannot exist in the same 
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person. Take in alcohol, drive out will, is the correct interpreta- 
tion of the natural relationships of these two agencies. In vino 
imbecilitas. A man naturally strong up to and into the course 
of a severe disease is stricken down with wine into a maudlin 
fear of a death which is not at hand, not even near. 

The true Toxicopolitan, therefore, loses his vital tenacity. 
The loss is one of the forfeits of existence in his city, and the fact 
carries with it much more than at first sight appears. It indicates 
vital degeneration, an enfeebled heart, a weakened brain, or, as 
the clown says in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘a most weak pia mater.’ The 
cause of the low vitality and of the high mortality is summed 
up in the enfeeblement arising from the degenerative changes on 
the great vital organs. The asthenia proceeding from the heart 
is the primary evil, and from the heart, as from the common centre 
of life, extends until the general enfeeblement is complete, and 
a constitution of the lowest value in the scale of human existence 
is established. 

The reader who has followed this discussion of the city called 
by the new name of Toxicopolis may, perchance, close the page 
with a sigh of relief that there is no such place in any part of the 
wide world. I would that I could re-echo that sigh, and declare in 
conclusion that the whole description is a dream, a picture drawn 
from imagination. Unfortunately I can make no such statement, 
for, alas! in this very island, in divided parts or sections, the city 
exists in all its gross realities. Its separation into parts is, more- 
over, no amelioration of its dangers. On the contrary, its appearance 
in so many thousand centres adds to the mischief, draws into and 
involves more persons in the mischief, makes contamination more 
ready and easy, and renders reformation infinitely more difficult 
than it would be if the great evil were concentrate and in its vast- 
ness were visible to every one by the side of the fields of happier 
contrast. I have tried to bring the parts into one, that the 
mind may take in the whole, and, thinking over it, ask whether 
such a place need to be at all in little or in great proportions ? 
Whether for human necessities or human wants, setting aside 
human harmful desires, such a place as Toxicopolis is required for 
any sane purpose whatever? Whether for the sake of the 
persons who live in it and by it, for them alone and their best 
interests, without a thought for any one else, it were not the wisest 
policy to raze this city of destruction to the earth, and in Roman 
fashion pass the ploughshare over its foundations ? 

BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 





























The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 


N the 22nd of August in the year 1877 a steamer named 
the Guide, of about twelve hundred tons burden, was in 
latitude 12° North and in longitude 31° West. The weather, 
during the last twenty-four hours, had been strange. The north- 
east trade wind had two days earlier fined down into a faint 
draught, and then for a spell all the breeze that the vessel 
found she made for herself. There was a long swell from the 
westward, which came along in slopes of liquid violet, so polished 
that the glory of the sunshine slipped from one deeply dark-blue 
brow to another, as though indeed it were a substantial gushing 
of fiery gold sliding over the heads of rolling hills of glass. The 
oddness of the weather lay in peculiar appearances of snow-white 
vapour low down upon the sea. The atmosphere was brilliantly 
clear, the sky a hard pale blue, brightening into the needle-like 
scintillations of new tin as it swept out of a bald brassy dye round 
about the sun to the sheer white dazzle of the luminary; and 
where the line of the horizon was visible the rim of the waving 
circle was as sharp and defined as tinted crystal against the airy 
softness of the heavens. Nevertheless these fog-banks hung 
about the deep in many directions, some curved like great pinions, 
some in rolls, low-lying, like to the folds of dark smoke which linger 
on the waters of the English Channel in the hush of a summer’s 
day, some like vast sheets of satin shot with the lustrous colour- 
ings you notice in cobwebs or the inside of oyster-shells. When- 
ever the steamer swept into one of them her quarter-deck, and 
the white boats amidships, and the glass of her skylights and all 
the brass-work about her abaft her funnel, would be in splendour, 
whilst forward she had disappeared as completely as if she had 
been sawn in twain. Then perhaps for the space of twenty 
minutes she would be in a sort of eclipse, a deeper silence upon the 
white air as though the steam-like smother held a stillness of its 
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own, her forecastle scarce visible from the bridge, the smoke from 
her funnel following like a shadow of thunder-cloud in the glistening 
void ; and regularly as she drove into these spacious, seemingly 
motionless bodies, the blasts of her steam-horn fled ahead like 
yells startled out of her sentience by terror of the swift trans- 
formations of the splendour of the tropical day into the moon-like 
blindness of the fog. For certainly it was impossible to know 
but that in one or another of the banks a ship lay stagnated ; 
and, though the engines were never slowed, the ears upon the 
bridge were held strained until the steamer had leaped on a sudden 
out of the white twilight into the golden day again. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; the whole length 
of the Guide had barely steamed out clear from one of the 
largest of the low clouds when the chief officer sighted a sail four 
points on the port bow. She lay some five miles distant, in a wide 
and shining channel betwixt two great bodies of vapour, and re- 
sembled a piece of ivory-work in the searching light. The mate 
directed the captain’s attention to her. 

‘Yes, sir; and I hope if there are others about they'll be as 
easy to see.’ He brought a glass from the chart-house and 
levelled it. He worked away for some time without speaking, and 
then handing the telescope to the chief mate, he said, ‘Mr. 
Williams, there’s something wrong with that vessel.’ 

Indeed it scarcely needed a sailor’s eye to suspect something 
amiss. She was a small barque, apparently between three hun- 
dred and fifty and four hundred tons; she had a main skysail mast, 
and all her spars were aloft and everything right in that way; 
but the appearance of her canvas suggested disorder and con- 
fusion, Halliards fore and aft seemed to have been let go on a 
sudden, and nothing else done. Upper topsail, topgallant—in 
short, all yards which travelled were down, but no sail was clewed 
up. The foresail, the lower topsails, mainsail and spanker were 
set; but staysails and jibs, most of them, lay half up and down 
the stays they belonged to; the yards were braced forward on the 
starboard tack. These features the glass rendered easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

‘ Now what on earth can that muddle signify ?’ exclaimed the 
captain, with his face full of curiosity. ‘You'd imagine there 
was a heavy squall coming down upon her, that her skipper had 
sung out to let go everything, and that the crew, after doing so, 


had gone to dinner. See anything like a colour flying, Mr. 
Williams ?’ 
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The mate looked and answered no. ‘Appears to me like a 
mutiny, sir,’ he continued. ‘Or if it isn’t that, then it’ll be 
sickness. Hold chock-a-block with green coffee, perhaps, and the 
fo’ksle full of fever. Or suppose you reckon its blindness, sir ? 
I’ve heard of such a thing as a whole ship’s company losing their 
sight.’ 

‘Well, let’s go and have a look at her,’ said the captain. 
‘No use speculating on objects at sea. If there’d been a little 
more shifting of courses there’d be fewer marine wonders, I allow.’ 
He spoke to the helmsman, and the steamer’s head was put for 
the barque. 

She was rolling to the run of the swell, and the swinging of 
the canvas flung a hurry of shadows over her. The quiet vapor- 
ous shapes on either hand, like islands clad in mist, with the wide 
dark-blue channel between them upon which the fabric, made 
dainty by distance, swayed the silver buttons of her trucks in 
a delicate limning, as you might have thought, of the azure 
canvas above, made the picture a fine one. The heave of the 
water was without a wrinkle, and the eye sought the whole cir- 
cumference of the horizon in vain for the blurr of a catspaw. As 
she was approached, points which distance had subdued or hidden 
stole out upon the naked sight; such as that she was painted 
green with a narrow white band running the length of her, that 
she had a white figure-head and an elliptical stern, after the 
mould of the Aberdeen clippers ; that she was metalled high with 
new sheathing, which, to each sway of the swell, flashed out a 
wet coppery light that was like the momentary glance of a beam 
of the setting sun upon the translucency under the bends. 

‘There’s nothing wanting in her that I can see,’ said the 
captain, talking with his eye at the glass. ‘Masthead those 
yards and trim them, and she’d be as pretty a little ship as ever 
I recollect seeing. What can be her people’s object in leaving 
her in that condition? Certainly not a rope’s been touched 
since I’ve been looking. He continued inspecting her; then 
handing the glass to the mate, said, ‘Isn’t there smoke coming 
out of her galley chimney? My sight’s not what it was.’ 

Mr. Williams peered and said, ‘ Yes, that’s smoke, right 
enough. If her galley fire’s alight she’s not deserted. Yet I 
don’t see the least sign of any living being aboard either. Never 
so much as a man’s head, sir. Very odd, certainly.’ 

‘She seems to have all her boats,’ said the captain. 

‘I can’t be sure,’ answered the mate; ‘looks to me as if her 
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starboard davits were empty, but her spanker’s in the road of my 
sight.’ 

r They fell silent, the steamer’s engines were slowed, and she 
floated leisurely down upon the barque, and when within easy 
hail she was stopped. The derelict, if such she were, was a very 
visible object now. Her wheel, standing nakedly, revolved to 
right or left with the swaying of the rudder to the blows of the 
swell, An element of solemnity was imparted to the flapping 
noises of the canvas and the grinding and creaking sounds 
breaking from the hull and structure aloft by the striking of a 
bell at intervals sufficiently measured to render the notes funereal 
in their way. All hands aboard the steamer leaned over the rail 
gazing at the barque, and you marked the working of salt super- 
stitious instincts in more than one mahogany countenance as the 
vibratory chime of the hidden bell aboard the tenantless vessel 
drove thinly musical through the still atmosphere. 

‘It'll be the rolling that keeps that bell going,’ said the 
captain ; ‘ but it’s a sound to make a man feel clammy.’ He put 
both hands, hollowed, to his mouth, and roared out, in a hurricane 
note, ‘ Barque ahoy !’ 

There was no response. Every eye searched each fathom of 
the vessel’s length, but nothing stirred save the shadows. That 
which filled everybody with wonder was that there should be 
smoke filtering from the galley chimney, proving the galley fire 
to be alight, and yet nobody to show himself. . 

‘If she’s abandoned, sir,’ said the mate, ‘her people can’t 
have been long gone; yonder smoke proves that. They ought to 
be within sight’ (he sent a long look around), ‘ unless,’ he added, 
‘they’re buried in one of those banks.’ 

By this time the steamer had insensibly glided forwards so as 
to open the starboard side of the barque, and it was then seen, as 
the mate had said, that one of her boats was gone; the davits 
were slued out and the falls overhauled to the water’s edge with 
the blocks dipping to the roll of the vessel. Her name was also 
visible, written in bold letters on her stern, Ocean Star. 

‘ Better go aboard and see what’s the matter, Mr. Williams,’ 
said the captain. ‘Pity some wind don’t come along and blow 
those clouds away. The crew may be hidden in one of them, as 
you say; but it’s an unintelligible job, if ever there was one. 
Haul taut on your nerve-tackles, sir, for there may be an ugly 
sight to greet ye.’ 

A boat was got over, and four men rowed the chief officer to 
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the barque. The men tugging at the oars were incessantly look- 
ing past their shoulders, so confounded were they by the sight of 
the smoke going straight up out of the galley chimney, and by 
the absence of life which the spectacle of the smoke accentuated 
to their dull unlettered understandings; as if in truth the vessel 
were manned by viewless mariners who watched their approach, 
phantom-like, from the bulwark rail. 

‘In oars!’ A boat-hook cleverly caught a mizen-channel 
plate, and in a trice Mr. Williams, followed by a couple of hands, 
gained the deck. The captain’s hint had prepared the mate’s 
mind, and he gazed about him for something horrible. There 
was nothing at all, however, in that way to be seen. Indeed 
there was no further confusion than ends of ropes lying about, 
coils of halliards which had been lifted off the pins and thrown 
down, and let go in a hurry and left to lie, as much of them as 
remained when the yards were down. She was a snug, clean 
vessel, decks of a good colour, paintwork fresh, brasswork bright, 
flush fore and aft, and the furniture—such as the binnacles, pumps, 
capstan, skylights, companions, and so forth—excellent in their 
kind. 

‘Nothing wrong above-board anyhow,’ said the mate; ‘if 
there’s anything in the creeping line it’ll be below.’ 

There were some cocks and hens in a coop forward gaping with 
thirst. The mate dropped the dipper into the scuttle-butt and 
filled their trough, and the creatures drank with extraordinary 
demonstrations of pious thanksgiving in their manner of looking 
aloft to let the water drain down. There had been a pig under 
the long-boat, but he was gone. There was nothing alive but the 
cocks and hens. The mate looked about him for the sounding- 
rod, and finding it, sounded the well, and found the barque as free 
as the steamer was. He made the tour of the deck, followed by 
the men, one of whom smothered the tongue of the bell with 
some yarns, peering eagerly as he went, never knowing but that 
the next step would bring him to a dead man in the wake of a 
mast, or concealed by a bulwark stanchion and the gear about it ; 
but the decks were as free of the dead as the living. He looked 
into the galley and found a good fire burning; so good that 
both he and the others agreed that it must have been made up 
afresh within the time the Guide had first sighted the vessel, for 
the coals were spitting out gas flames, and burned as fresh coals 
do. There was a large saucepan boiling on the fire, and on lifting 
the lid and looking in they spied a fowl clumsily plucked. The 
mate started and stared at the others. 
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‘There must be men aboard,’ he cried; ‘you want no better 
proof than this. If they made off at sight of us where’s their 
boat ? They wouldn’t have had time to fetch the nearest of those 
fog-banks. No, we must have seen’em. And why should they 
have wanted to make off? What was there to frighten ’em over- 
board in the sighting of our steamer? Depend upon it they’re 
aboard—below—in hiding; but, great thunder! what for?’ 

‘ Will you search the ship ?’ said one of the men. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Stand by, sir, there may be some bloomin’ roose in this 
business.’ 

‘ Follow or stay, as you please,’ said the mate; ‘I have my 
orders.’ With which he walked to the companion hatch and 
descended the steps. The others followed. Mr. Williams was a 
stout-hearted man, nevertheless he entered the cabin with extreme 
caution, stepping very slowly, and with his eyes starting from his 
head. The seeing nothing to account for the mystery of this 
barque’s situation astonished and dismayed him more than had he 
encountered a terribly tragical solution of the riddle. The cabin 
was a pleasant, clean, sunny apartment, with a table amidships, 
lockers stuffed with hair on either hand, a handsome silver-plated 
lamp over the table, a few hanging shelves with books and other 
such matters. There were four small cabins abaft, which the mate 
entered, and in the sternmost one, presumably the captain’s, he 
found, besides chronometers, a sextant, a log-book, charts, and the 
like, and the ship’s papers, which proclaimed the vessel to be the 
Ocean Star, of Hull, bound to Rio with a general cargo. He 
examined the log, but the last entry was dated ten days before. 
This was a circumstance to prodigiously increase Mr. Williams’s 
perplexity. He inspected the other cabins and found them 
mere sleeping-places, each with its bunk and bedding and chest 
of clothes. There was nobody here—nothing living or dead— 
though the two foremost cabins exhibited signs of having quite 
recently been occupied. 

The mate, accompanied by his two men, went on deck again, 
and walked forward to the forecastle ; they looked down the scuttle 
and spied a light. 

‘Ha!’ cried Mr. Williams, ‘ they’re here then.’ 

He put his head into the hatch and sang out, ‘ Below there!’ 
No answer. ‘ Below there, I say!’ His voice sank dead into the 
gloom, and no reply followed. He hailed a third time: ‘ Any- 
body below there ?’ and obtaining no response, lost his patience, 
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put his legs into the hatch, and dropped. The light was made by 
a slush lamp swinging under a blackened beam. There were four 
hammocks stretched under the upper deck, and a few bunks 
going into the bows. You would have concluded that the crew 
had all turned in after eating ; for there was a mess-kid upon the 
deck with the remains of a piece of beef in it; here and there a 
pannikin stood upon a chest, and the roving and perplexed eyes 
of the mate fastened upon a broken pipe, bits of sea-bread, stray 
shoes and boots, oilskins hanging by nails, and other well-known 
items of the furniture of Jack’s ocean parlour. He punched the 
hammocks, there was nothing in them; he examined the bunks, 
they too were untenanted. 

‘This beats all my goin’ a-fishin’!’ exclaimed one of the men. 

‘Nothin’s wanted but a flavey o’ sulphur to make me reckon 
that the Devil’s got charge here,’ said the other. 

‘Put that light out, one of you,’ said the mate, and they 
returned on deck and got into their boat. 

‘Well?’ said the captain as Mr. Williams stepped over the 
side. 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the mate, ‘ I’ve thoroughly overhauled her 
and there’s no one on board. Nothing alive but some cocks and 
hens. She’s the Ocean Star, of Hull, and here he acquainted 
the captain with the contents of the ship’s papers, ‘and she should 
be worth as she stands a tidy lump of money. She’s sound as a 
bell, and as dry as the inside of a chimney.’ 

‘And no hint to be found as to what’s become of her people ?’ 

‘Ne’er a hint, sir, barring those empty starboard davits. I’d 
believe her crew had left her in that boat; only what are you to 
make of the galley fire being alight, a fowl cooking in a saucepan 
on it—actually boiling as though for a man’s dinner—and to 
complete the blessed wonder, sir, the forecastle lamp burning!’ 

‘There nvust be somebody aboard,’ exclaimed the captain. 
‘Fowls aren’t such fools as to pluck and boil themselves. No, 
sir; there’s a man or men aboard, and you’ve missed ’em.’ 

‘They may have slipped into the lazarette or down the fore- 
peak,’ answered the mate. ‘I didn’t look, and so I can’t say. 
But as the hatches are on, with tarpaulins over them, I’m willing 
to bet all that I’m worth, after searching as I did, that there’s no 
human being in that barque.’ 

The steamer was schooner-rigged with a topgallant-yard. 
The captain, calling to one of the men who was known to possess 
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the best pair of eyes in the ship’s company, sent him aloft with a 
binocular glass with instructions to carefully search the sea in 
every quarter for any appearance of a boat. By this time a small 
air was blowing out of the south-east, with just enough of weight 
in it to deepen the shade of the blue and to put a little curl upon 
the windward slopes of the swell. Here and there the fog-banks 
had thinned, and they were now all under way, steering north-west, 
so that if any one of them concealed a boat she was bound to draw 
out clear presently, unless the crew rowed that they might keep 
the vapour about them—a ridiculous supposition. But although 
the man on the steamer’s topgallant-yard swept the water with 
the intentness of a shipwrecked soul, he remained mute. The 
fact was, there was nothing to see; and after staying aloft ten 
minutes, during which time everybody on deck stared his hardest 
too, he cried out, ‘ There’s nothen in sight, sir,’ and came down. 

‘ Well, it’s a blazing mystery, certainly,’ exclaimed the captain 
of the Guide. ‘But you'll find I’m right—there are people loaf- 
ing somewhere aboard; though why they shouldn’t show them- 
selves let him tell us who can find out. But let that be as it 
‘will, it won’t do to let that fine vessel knock about here and 
perhaps go to the bottom in the next gale of wind.’ He called 
the second officer, a man named Matthews, on to the bridge. 
‘Will ye take charge of that barque, Mr. Matthews, and carry her 
to Rio? It isn’t far off.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the second mate, promptly. 

‘You shall have three men—can’t spare more; but they’ll 
suffice, considering what part of the ocean this is, if you keep her 
under easy canvas.’ 

‘T’ll manage,’ said Mr. Matthews. 

‘It’s a job to tassel your pocket-handkerchief with dollars, and 
the mate reports a big harness cask and two scuttle-butts. Over- 
haul her for stores when ye get aboard, and let me know before 
we proceed.’ 

* Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘I expect you'll find a man or two skulking. There’s a fowl 
boiling, and Mr. Williams had to put the forecastle lamp out. 
This is the age of steam-engines, and there’s no witchcraft left, 
so look for the people for whom that fowl’s cooking; they'll 
strengthen your crew. Muster the men, Mr. Williams, and ask 
for volunteers whilst Mr. Matthews gets his duds together.’ 

This was done; several men offered, and three likely fellows 
were chosen. One was a trimmer, the others sailors. They were 
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not perfectly happy in their minds, but the seaman’s love of 
change, coupled with the prospect of salvage-money, was too 
strong for superstition. In a few minutes they pitched their bags 
into the boat, the second mate followed, and a couple of the 
steamer’s men rowed them aboard the barque. Before touching 
a rope they went to work to search the ship. They lifted the 
hatches and found the hold full of cargo. The second mate, as 
fearless a sailor as ever jockeyed a yardarm, crawled about with a 
lantern, but unearthed nothing mortal. They searched the fore- 
peak and afterwards the lazarette, in which they met with 
abundance of stores—beef, pork, peas, flour, lime-juice, rum, and 
the like ; then, having rammaged with the pertinacity of Customs 
officers, they went on deck, grimy with sweat and dirt, and the 
second mate hailed the steamer. 

‘ Hilloh !’ 

‘ Plenty of stores and fresh water, sir.’ 

* Right.’ 

‘ Cargo almost flush with the main hatch, sir.’ 

‘ Right.’ 

‘No signs of the crew anywhere. We’ve crawled into every 
hole and there’s nothing alive aboard the Ocean Star excepting 
ourselves and the chickens.’ 

‘Right!’ shouted the captain for the third time. He 
flourished a farewell with his arm; the mate waved his hand, and 
there was a graceful salutation of several sorts of caps over the 
rail forward. The propeller revolved, the steamer gathered way, 
and the slender crew of the Ocean Star were left to shift for 
themselves. 

The light breeze hung steady, and there floated up from 
alongside the laughing fountainlike music of rippling waters, 
sweet to the ear as an ice-cold draught to the palate after the 
sickly silence of a long spell of tropical calm. The men seized 
hold of the halliards and hoisted the yards, one after another, 
crowning the white and graceful superstructure by the tiny main 
skysail, that gleamed like a star under the blue. A glance at the 
chart gave Mr. Matthews his course, and presently the barque, 
with a little silver curl under either bow, and the shadow of one 
sail lying in a dainty curve in the hollow of another, and a flashing 
as of musketry breaking from the glass and brass upon her as she 
leaned with the swell to the sun, was sliding quietly southwards, 
with the steamer already toylike in the distance and the fogbanks 
lifting into the haze. No one had thought of removing the 
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saucepan in the galley, and when they examined it they found the 
fowl boiled into soup. This they threw overboard ; nor, had the 
fowl been dressed to a hair, is it conceivable that their imaginations 
would have suffered them to put their lips to it. The truth is, 
the more they turned the matter over the more mystifying it 
grew. That a handsome little barque in good trim, with plenty 
to eat and drink aboard, her hold full of valuable cargo, not a 
drop of water draining into her in the twenty-four hours—that 
such a ship should be found abandoned, floating about as if she 
were no better than a timber-craft with her decks blown up and 
her covering-board awash, was strange enough, to be sure, but not 
so surprising as not to be fitted with some kind of yarn tolerably 
answerable to the circumstance. But what was to be made of 
the mystery of a vessel that exhibited the most certain signs 
imaginable of human life being aboard, and that was yet as 
tenantless as a newly-dug grave? There was the galley fire burn- 
ing, there had been the saucepan bubbling and the fowl boiling, 
and the slush-lamp in the forecastle flaming. This meant very 
recent work. The slush-lamp, to be sure, might have been alight 
for some hours, but the freshly-fed appearance of the fire and the 
saucepan and the fowl signified that there must have been mortal 
hands at work quite lately—undoubtedly within the time since 
the Guide had first sighted the Ocean Star. A boat was missing. 
If the crew had gone away in her since the fire had been fed and 
the fowl had been put on to cook, they could not in so short a 
period have rowed out of sight of the steamer’s people. Where, 
then, were they? Had all hands jumped overboard on the smoke 
of the Guide showing on the northern horizon? But a theory of 
general suicide would still further bewilder the problem of the 
galley fire on to which coals must certainly have been shovelled 
some while after the steamer had hove into view. 

One man stood at the wheel, the other hung with the second 
mate near him, and they argued, speculated, reasoned—to no 
purpose. They took the trouble to search the ship afresh after 
dinner, with no other result than to positively confirm the assur- 
ance their earlier seeking had obtained for them that no living 
man but themselves was on board. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said the trimmer, addressing Mr. Matthews, as the 
three of them came together again at the wheel, ‘I don’t profess 
to no book-learning, but I knows the difference ’twixt a sprat and 
a porcupine, and my notion’s this: since no man’s hands made up 
that there fire and put the hen on to bile, somebody else must 
ha’ done it.’ 
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‘Who else ?’ inquired the second mate. 

The fellow gazed at him stupidly for a minute, and then said, 
‘ Well, a ghost.’ 

‘ What’s a ghost, Billy ?’ asked one of the other men. 

‘Something ye can’t catch hold of, nor’d be able to sit upon if 
so be as you was to get him down,’ answered the trimmer defiantly. 
‘No use raysoning there ain’t no ghosts, for scores have been seen 
and spoke to; ’sides, if there warn’t no ghosts there’d be no future ; 
the future’s meant for the likes o’ them. Denying of ghosts is 
the same as denying of salvagion.’ 

‘Have ghosts got any stomachs?’ demanded the second mate, 

The trimmer reflected, and said, ‘No, they can’t have no 
stomachs if they can be walked through.’ 

‘Then what should a ghost go and cook a fowl for?’ said the 
second mate. 

The trimmer made no answer, and the subject dropped. 

Long ere the dusk came the ocean had opened in blue radiance 
to the far sky. The second mate went aloft with the barque’s 
telescope to as high as the main-royal yard, but saw nothing. 
The speed of the vessel was barely three miles an hour; the breeze 
was languid and hot, and the burning sun, poised rayless and huge 
in the western quarter, seemed to be drying up even this small 
movement of life in the atmosphere. Indeed, when the darkness 
came it fell stark calm again. The stars, the fitful flashings of 
phosphorus in the water over the side, the vast oceanic hush, the 
soft winnowing sounds of canvas in the darkness on high, like the 
stirring of hidden giant pinions, were elements of the night-scene 
to help whatever emotions superstition might have engendered, 
and even the practical second mate felt the subduing influence of 
points which on any other occasion he would have had scarce an 
eye or ear for, when his mind went to the mystery of this deserted 
barque. The men flatly declined to use the forecastle. 

‘°Tain’t,’ said one of them, ‘ that I’m like Billy, sir, and believes 
in ghosts, But until this here traverse has been worked out I’d 
rather lay on deck, Them hammocks has an onpleasant look 
and, the vessel being desarted, who could have lighted the fo’ksle 
lamp?’ 

They divided themselves into watches, and used the cabin to 
lie in. They broached a rum-cask in the lazarette and made 
themselves a cheerful bowl, and the drink did their imaginations 
good. Moreover, the second mate helped them yet by bidding 
them fix their minds on the money they were bond to take up 
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when the salvage claim had been settled; yet for all that they 
hung together. Two kept the deck whilst the others lay down, 
and whilst one of the two on duty stood at the wheel the other 
kept close beside him. The truth is, none of them could feel 
certain that the ship was empty of all but themselves, spite of 
their repeated search ; and this mere notion was enough to breed 
uneasiness, to render the movement of a shadow startling, to keep 
their eyes travelling along the decks and up aloft. 

‘ What’s a worritting me’s this, sir,’ said the trimmer. ‘ Here’s 
a job as may never be ’splained.’ 

‘Well, J can’t fit any sense to it, for one,’ answered Mr. 
Matthews. ‘A single corpse would have made the matter intel- 
ligible ; but to find the galley fire burning, the fowl cooking, the 
fo’ksle lamp alight, and no one aboard, and no boat in sight.—No! 
there’s nothing to be made of it by thinking. It’ll have to be a 
riddle without an answer.’ 

‘Providing you don’t sarch the soopernatural for it,’ said the 
trimmer. 

The second mate called a sea-blessing upon the fool’s head and 
fell a whistling for wind. 

In the morning watch a light air came along right over the 
stern ; they squared the yards, and the Ocean Star began to move 
again. The sun rose, and the day broke in glory, the sea a surface 
of wrinkled sapphire, the heavens lifting from pale blue at the 
horizon to violet at the zenith, here and there a cloud shining like 
a wind-gall, and the small breeze fiery. The second mate, glanc- 
ing about him, spied something white shine gleaming over the 
starboard bow. He fetched the glass and looked. It might have 
passed for some topmost sail of a ship hull down behind the sea- 
line, trembling in the swimming hot refraction that hove it up as 
a thing apart. But the keen eye of the sailor knew better. What 
he saw was not-a ship’s sail, and without a word he mounted to 
the upper main-topsail yard, and there made out the object to be 
a boat, with apparently a shirt or two lifted as a signal or a sail, 
So weak was the wind that a long hour went by before the boat 
could he seen clearly with the eye; but ere this the telescope had 
detected the presence of several men in her, and the wet sparkle 
of oars, and the disappearance of what had served for a sail, showed 
them to be rowing towards the barque. The second mate looked 
from the boat upon the water to the port-quarter boat hanging 
griped at the davits, and exclaimed, ‘I’m a Dutchman if those 
men there are not the barque’s crew!’ The others peered and 
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agreed, for both boats were as alike as can be conceived, white, of 
a whaling pattern, and a couple of black disks painted on the bows. 
The barque was headed directly for the poor fellows, and a man 
stood ready to heave a line to them. The laboured, languid move- 
ment of the oars sufficiently marked their condition. It was like 
the action of the antenne of some dying insect, and more pathetic 
than a cry of suffering. The boat approached, the men pulled in 
their oars, and fell to gesticulating, making many piteous motions 
of entreaty, and pointing to their mouths. 

‘They want water!’ exclaimed the mate, breathlessly. 

The coil of line was thrown: one in the bows caught it with 
trembling hands and took a turn round a thwart with it, and then 
stumbled, nor did he seem able to rise, though he held to the 
line with the tenacity of a dying grip. There were four of them, 
and they were so weak that they had to be lifted over the side. 
Coleridge speaks of thirst making a man grin. The torment in 
these poor creatures had wrought an uglier distortion of countenance 
even than the simulation of mirth in anguish, and their sole gasp 
was ‘ Water!’ as they sank down upon the hot deck, with lips as 
white as the planks, and froth like sea-foam oozing from the 
corners of their mouth. 

It was some hours before any one of them was fit to tell the 
story of their disaster, and then this was the substance of the 
relation of the oldest of the four, who had rallied sooner than his 
-mates. Their ship was the barque that Mr. Matthews was now 
in charge of. They had sailed from Hull two months previously, 
and whilst wind-bound in the Downs two of the men sneaked 
ashore in a galley-punt and ran away, and the vessel put to sea 
short-handed to that extent. Some days after sailing the captain 
was found dead in his bed. This was the first of a series of mis- 
fortunes. Before a fortnight had passed the chief mate was 
stricken with a kind of fever, from which he never recovered, 
though he continued to navigate the ship down to within twelve 
hours of his death. This left eight men. The carpenter, acting 
as second mate (an uncertificated man), took charge. In the 
fifth week, whilst reefing topsails, a man fell from aloft, struck his 
head, and shortly afterwards expired. Another man not long 
after was disabled by the slipping of the forecastle capstan, and in 
less than a week his mates gave him the sailor’s last toss over 
the side. This left five men to carry on the ship’s work. The 
number would certainly have sufficed, but three days before the 
Guide sighted the barque the second mate, who was hanging over 
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the stern to get a view of the rudder, fell, The vessel was then 
going at some six or seven miles an hour, and before the boat 
could be lowered the man was a long distance astern. Banks of 
vapour similar to those into which the Guide had steamed had 
been moving before the breeze over the face of the waters 
throughout the day, and therefore it was an act of singular indis- 
cretion on the part of the crew to quit the barque. They were 
chiefly urged, however, by the consideration that the second mate 
was the only man in the ship who could take a sight or work out 
the dead reckoning, and that without him their plight would be 
desperate indeed. They left a young ordinary seaman behind to 
bring the barque to the wind and rowed away in the direction 
where the second mate was swimming; but soon after they had 
gone a fog-bank rolled down on the vessel, the wind at the same 
moment freshened a trifle, the weather thickened about them, and 
being unable to see anything of the Ocean Star during the after- 
noon they lost her for good in the night. 

Such was the poor fellows’ story, and it explained much of the 
mystery of the abandoned barque. The rest could only be con- 
jectured ; but when the survivors of the original crew came to 
talk the matter over with Mr. Matthews and his men they agreed 
among them that the ordinary seaman who had been left behind 
was in the vessel when the Guide sighted her; that he had put 
the fowl on to cook for his dinner; that on the steamer heaving 
in view he heaped coals on to the galley fire with the idea, 
perhaps, of inviting assistance by such signal as smoke would 
make; that he had lighted the forecastle lamp and left it burning; 
and that the ill-luck of the ship pursuing him he must have 
fallen overboard, probably whilst springing on to the rail to watch 
the steamer. If this was not so, there is no other solution of the 
mystery of the Ocean Star, and the trimmer was right. 





W. CLarK RUSSELL. 




















Thraldom., 


By JULIAN STURGIS. 


XVII. 


HEN old Tom Fane heard from the lips of Gabriel de Courcy 
that he was the son of Mrs. Vere, he stood staring for a while, 
and at last expressed his feelings, as he had not expressed them 
since his boyhood’s days, in a long whistle. Gabriel on his side 
seemed to have expended his last remnant of strength in avowing 
his relationship. He had stumbled to his feet, and he now sank 
down again into his chair as if he would move no more. His 
whole air seemed to say that he could do no more; and his large 
eyes watched the other’s face with only a faint curiosity. All was 
said now; and surely his poor mother would be spared. 

Slowly did Mr. Fane review the events by this new light. 
He was not a quick thinker. He stood there with a slight 
frown on his honest brow. There had been a plot, and at 
last it seemed clear to him what the plot had been. A 
wily woman had gained the charge of the only child of a rich 
man, that she might marry her to her son. She had behaved 
uncommonly badly—and the son? Mr, Fane was exceed- 
ingly annoyed; the frown deepened and deepened. Since he 
had given the poor youth food and wine, his old heart had been 
growing softer and softer to him. He found it hard to condemn 
him; and yet he found it hard not to condemn him. His share 
in the plot looked black enough. He had hidden his relation- 
ship; he had changed his name; he had come into their good 
neighbourhood under false colours. It was clear enough that he 
had come to marry the girl. Then he had vanished with her and 
with this mother of his. All this looked very black indeed. On 
the other hand, he had left the women at Arundel, and had come 
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here to tell Mr. Mervyn where they were; and here he was, here 
under Mr. Fane’s perplexed looks; and the good gentleman found 
it very hard to regard him asa villain. ‘ Well,I give it up,’ said 
old Tom at last, and he turned away from the prostrate youth 
with a great heave of his shoulders. He stood for a time looking 
into the fire, and then he turned once more to De Courcy and said, 
‘Look here! why don’t you tell me all about it ?’ 

* Will you let me tell you?’ asked Gabriel, eagerly. ‘I should 
like to make you understand, and you would forgive me then, 
and perhaps you would forgive her too. You will not try to hurt 
her?’ The last question came in quite a different tone, as it 
flashed again upon the young man that unknown mysterious 
engines of the law or of private vengeance might be directed 
against Mrs. Vere. 

‘You may make yourself easy about that,’ said Mr. 
Fane. ‘When we have Sibyl safe and sound, we shall drop the 
matter, if only for the sake of privacy. I promise that for 
Mervyn.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said De Courcy with all his heart. Presently he 
spoke again. ‘Will you really let me tell you all about my 
mother and me? I have never had a friend whom I could 
trust.’ 

This simple statement seemed equally amazing and pathetic 
to the older man. ‘ You may trust me,’ he said earnestly. ‘I 
have my faults, but I am not a babbler.’ 

‘You are wonderfully good,’ said Gabriel, looking at him with 
eyes so full of reverence that he blushed and moved uneasily 
under the gaze. ‘ You will see that she has done everything for 
my sake,’ he added in a moment. 

It was an uncommon tale which Gabriel had to tell. His 
earliest recollection of himself was of a little sickly boy clad in 
a shirt and little else and wandering in big bare rooms, where 
the glare of outer light was tempered to a pleasant melancholy. 
The moments which he remembered most vividly were moments 
of headache, and how he would lie waiting for his mother to come 
and take the pains away. He never had long to wait, for his 
mother would come softly. and quickly and bend over him and 
play softly on his aching forehead with her finger-tips, and pre- 
sently the pain would go. ‘I never,’ said Gabriel, whose anima- 
tion grew as he spoke, ‘I never see a woman playing delicately 
on a piano, that I do not feel my mother’s finger-tips upon my 
forehead. My mother was everything to me, Our home was in 
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the midst of a lonely plantation, and we saw no one but negroes 
only. I thought that all the world were black but my mother 
and I. 

‘There were books in the house, but I was not taught to read. 
I saw my mother read, and thought that it was only she who 
could read books. But she taught me verses and told me stories, 
and verses and stories were all of fairies and strange creatures, 
who, as she told me, belonged to another world which I should 
never see. Our world was there about the house, and my mother 
was its queen. I ran about after her like a little faithful dog ; 
she was always kind, and I was always obedient. As I called for 
her to take away my pains, so I went to her that she might tell 
me what todo. She never spoke to me of duties nor of God. 
My duty was to do her will; it was she whom I worshipped.’ 

Old Tom Fane gave a great grunt of dissatisfaction. ‘ What a 
bringing-up!’ he said. 

‘She meant well for me then and always,’ cried out Gabriel ; 
‘I am sure of that. My poor mother! And I was very happy; 
you must remember that. As I grew older, I grew stronger, 
healthier, happier. But yet it never occurred to me to doubt 
her wisdom or to dispute her will. She kept always the old con- 
trol. When I was in pain, she took the pain from me; when I 
was sleepless in the heat, she came and with a few movements of 
her beautiful hands she gave me sleep. This was no surprise to 
me ; it seemed merely natural. Sometimes she would throw me 
into a trance and send me to fetch something, and then she would 
wake me and show me the thing in my hand. It was a pleasant 
game of which we never tired; and we amused ourselves by 
noting the growth of her power over me—from what distance she 
could bring me to her—how far I could travel in my trance not 
knowing that I had moved at all. When my mother did not 
want me I was happy still. I rode; I sailed or paddled on the 
sea; I loved my horses and my canoes; but I loved best to paint. 
She had taught me to draw and paint, and told me to use my 
leisure so. I obeyed her in that as in all things; waking or 
sleeping I obeyed her without a question, as naturally as I 
breathed the air. And I was very happy. I had no doubts then, 
no doubts and wretched questioning. I was strong, active, and 
happy ; riding, boating, and swimming, and trying to copy that 
enchanted world. I know that it was I, and only a few years 
ago; and yet it seems as if it could not be. I could imagine no 
greater happiness. Now I know that in this world full of miseries 
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there is a happiness far greater than mine was then. I know now 
what happiness might be, and that it will never be mine.’ 

‘My poor boy,’ said old Tom Fane, ‘you were very hardly 
used.’ 

‘She meant it for the best,’ said Gabriel; ‘and I—I did not 
know that I was a slave.’ He went on rapidly with his story, 
fearful lest he should not finish it. He said that when he was 
almost a man in years his mother had told him simply that they 
were going away. He had left his home without a question and 
had followed her on board ship, and they had gone to Paris. 

‘That was rather a sudden change,’ remarked Mr. Fane. 

‘Oh, yes, it was a change,’ said Gabriel ; ‘there were white 
faces instead of black, and movement instead of calm. There 
were a million things to see, and I was enchanted with the show. 
But I had not much time for such amusements, for she set me to 
work at once as I had never worked before. There was a painter, 
one of the best, who took only a few pupils, and she placed me 
in his studio. At first I could not understand a word of what 
was said around me; I sat drawing and painting, and now and 
then my master nodded or took the brush from my fingers and 
touched my work. Gradually I began to understand a few words, 
but all about my art; I could follow my master’s comments, and 
that was all. So too I could comprehend the directions of my 
fencing-master, who came to me at our apartment, and of the 
dancing-master. I was amused; I was enchanted, I loved my 
work more and more, and I became skilful with the foils and with 
my feet. And in my times of rest my mother was, as always, my 
companion, my delightful companion, She was so good; she 
asked for no companion but me.’ 

‘And you?’ asked old Tom, curiously; ‘did you never want 
any other companion ?’ 

‘No,’ said Gabriel; ‘I never thought of it.’ He looked up 
at his new friend with a child-like questioning gaze, but Mr. Fane 
made no comment. Perhaps it was in answer to an unspoken 
comment that the young man went on to enumerate some of the 
amusements which his mother had given to him. She had shown 
him picture-galleries and palaces, the varied crowd of the Boule- 
vards, the gay people in the Bois—the brilliant spectacle of All 
Paris. To work hard at an engrossing task, to gain fascinating 
accomplishments, and to have each hour of rest filled with some 
vivid spectacle, surely this was a life sufficient for a boy who 
had no care nor anxiety in the world, 
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‘ And in this passing crowd of yours,’ said Mr. Fane, looking 
intently at the youth, ‘did you never see anybody whom you 
wished to know better—to make a friend ?’ 

‘I think not,’ said Gabriel, after a minute’s thought; ‘I 
suppose it is strange; it seems strange to me now, when you ask 
it. I suppose that I never thought of it as possible. You see 
that always from the first she and I had been together with 
nobody else, and she had always shown me everything. To be 
with her and to look where she pointed and to be content—that 
had been my life. She had taught me from the first to see the 
world as a painter—colours that were right together or were not 
right. And since I had worked in Paris the habit had grown on 
me. Landscape was my special work, and I think that the 
passing people were not much more to me than notes of colour 
which came to vary the harmonies of the sky and grass and 
trees.’ 

Old Tom Fane rubbed his hair and coughed and hunched 
his shoulders, all signs of shyness with him. ‘ And the women?’ 
he asked gruffly: ‘were they only what you call notes of 
colour ?’ 

‘That is all, I think,’ answered Gabriel. 

‘You never had any curiosity about them, any special 
pleasure in looking at them ?’ 

‘I delighted in looking at them.’ 

‘Yes; but had you no wish to speak to any one of them—no 
fancies as they say, no touch of what people call love, eh ?’ 

‘No, no, no,’ cried out Gabriel, indignant. ‘ Did I not tell 
you—or did I tell you? I don’t know—that I never knew what 
love was till I saw her, this angel, this Sibyl whom I love, and 
love, and shall love till I die.’ 

‘Then you really do love her?’ said old Tom Fane, after a 
pause ; and to this question, if question it were, Gabriel returned 
no answer. 


XVIII. 


GaprikL had come to the last part of his story, and to that 
which was the strangest to his hearer. In distant islands, where 
the men were black, strange beings might be born and strangely 
reared. Even in Paris the old-fashioned English mind of old 
Tom Fane suspected a proper field for mysteries. There was 
something naturally uncanny about a Frenchman. But it seemed 
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almost incredible that in his own neighbourhood, where he’ had 
hunted, man and boy, for so many years, where all was so plain 
and obvious, and where even the wickedness appeared year after 
year in precisely the same forms, it seemed incredible that this 
strange thing, of which he now heard, had happened there. 
Nevertheless, though Mr. Fane had lived a simple life at home, he 
was wise enough, and he had lived long enough to know that there 
are strange events in this little world. So, though he shook his 
head a good deal as if to keep it clear, he listened and he believed. 
The rest of the story which Gabriel told that night was this. 
With no more warning than he had received when carried from 
his West Indian home to Paris, he had been transported by his 
mother from France to England. He had learned then for the 
first time that Mrs. Vere, though her parents had been poor, was 
connected with influential people. Of these people there were 
some who now received her with courtesy and kindness, remem- 
bered her and her story, and were quite ready to recommend her 
as a suitable companion for the daughter of Mr. Mervyn. This 
was the position which she sought, and for this her manners, her 
appearance, and her obvious accomplishments were her best 
recommendation. The relations who both wrote and spoke of 
her to Mr. Mervyn had heard nothing but good of her, though 
it ‘is certain that news of her for many years past had been 
intermittent. Still, they remembered distinctly, when she re- 
minded them, that she had married a man who had large 
estates in the West Indies, and that he had died soon after the 
marriage and left everything to her. At first she had had plenty 
of money, but the cheapness of sugar combined with local causes 
had decreased with alarming quickness the value of her property. 
At last she had been obliged to sell the estates, and after the sale 
she had found herself so poor that she was eager to find a place 
as companion. This was the tale which she had told to her 
relations, and in due course to Mr. Mervyn, but neither to the 
relations nor to Mr. Mervyn did she mention the fact that she 
had a son. 
While Mrs. Vere was securing the situation for herself, she 
had carefully taught to Gabriel the part which he was to play. 
‘And you had no doubts yet ?’ asked Mr. Fane, when Gabriel 
had reached this part of his story. ‘It seemed to you rigbt and 
good to go under a false name, and try to win a girl with money ?’ 
‘You can’t imagine that,’ said Gabriel in answer. ‘I can 
hardly imagine it now. A few months have gone, and I have 
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learned all things in those few months. But it cannot be 
that I had a doubt. I remember that I enjoyed playing the 
part; that I was full of excitement ; that I was enchanted by the 
idea of receiving from my mother’s hand a young and beautiful 
wife. My mother had given me everything; and now she pro- 
mised me this new delightful thing. She told me that it was 
right that I should be married now; and that if I followed her 
instructions and forgot no detail, she would give me the fairest 
and most loving wife in England. Those were her words, and 
they enchanted me. But if I had hated the thought of this 
fair unknown wife, I should have obeyed my mother: it had not 
yet struck me that it was possible for me to disobey her. I 
remembered every detail of conduct which she taught me; and 
it was agreed between us that, if I needed any fresh instructions, 
I was to send my negro nurse to her; my nurse had been with me 
since my birth, and she was devoted to us both. And so the 
time came, and my mother was at the house and I at the Cottage.’ 
He shuddered as he spoke of the Cottage, for indeed he had 
suffered there. He went on to say that Mrs. Vere had gained at 
once an extraordinary physical power over Sibyl Mervyn. It had 
grown from day to day with surprising rapidity, until from another 
room she could arrest her feet and forbid her to move, or bring 
her hurrying to her from any part of the garden. So she had 
stopped Sibyl from going to the ball, where she was to meet 
young Tom Fane ; and so on another occasion, when the same eager 
suitor met his love on the garden path, she had drawn her from him 
to herself so quickly that he had not a word or look for his comfort. 
She had lulled her to unnatural sleep whenever she wished, and 
she had sent her all unconscious on such errands as she chose. 

‘You look,’ cried out Gabriel, breaking the current of his 
story, ‘as if it were some awful wickedness. For God’s sake 
believe me when I say that she meant her no harm. She thought 
that she could mould her to her will and make her happy, as she 
thought that she would make me happy. She was wrong, utterly, 
absurdly wrong—I know it now—but it is she who suffers, she 
and I; you must remember that.’ 

‘She sent the girl to the Cottage, when the girl did not know 
where she was going ?’ asked old Tom Fane, to whom a thought 
had come. 

‘She was at the Cottage twice,’ said Gabriel, forcing himself 
to speak quietly and impressively, eager to be fully believed. 
‘She came once with my mother in the afternoon. They brought 
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a message from Mr. Mervyn, and, as she sat for a minute in my 
studio chair, my mother lulled her to a trance, and I began to 
paint the picture, which I nearly finished later, though she never 
came again.’ 

‘ You said that she came twice,’ said old Tom, curtly. 

‘Yes,’ said Gabriel ; ‘she came once more. It was dusk, and 
I was sitting lonely and wretched in my room; and she came 
like a spirit, holding a flower in her hand, and she gave the 
flower to me and went away.’ 

‘Tom saw her,’ said Mr. Fane, ‘ as she came from the Cottage 
garden.’ 

‘He saw her!’ said Gabriel. ‘Oh, what ill-fortune! But he 
did not think—he could not believe—surely he could not have a 
moment’s doubt of her.’ He spoke, as of a saint, with adoration. 

‘He has been much perplexed,’ said old Tom Fane; ‘but I 
don’t think that he ever lost his faith in her. He has a great 
faith in her, and a great love for her.’ 

Gabriel buried his face in his hands, 

‘But tell me,’ said Mr. Fane more sternly: ‘what did Mrs. 
Vere mean by sending her there, helpless and unconscious, to you ?’ 

‘It was because I had rebelled against her—because for the 
first time in my life I was trying to disobey. And so she sent 
that vision to me to show me what I was so eager to put from me.’ 

‘Oh, at last you did rebel—and yet you loved the girl.’ 

‘Loved her! In the first hour in which I saw her face I 
learned what love was, and I loved her. It is not much to say 
now that I would die for her. But I never had any hope. I could 
not believe that she was not far above me. I have never seen in 
her eyes any look but of kindness to a stranger, and a sort of 
pity, as if she guessed that I was the most luckless of men. 
And very soon I saw in those same eyes that she loved your son.’ 

‘I think she cared for Tom,’ said Mr. Fane. 

‘And it was not only that,’ said Gabriel quickly; ‘ for, when 
I began to love her, I began to see myself so utterly unworthy. 
I woke and found myself in the middle of a vile plot. I looked 
at her and knew that I was there to ensnare this one of God’s 
creatures, of whose possibility I had never dreamed. I believed 
in God at last. I knew that I was entangled in a miserable 
wickedness ; I begged for freedom that I might tell the truth, though 
I lost my last chance of happiness. My mother was amazed 
at my resistance, though it was weak enough. For the first time 
I realised my own weakness with shame. I was most miserable, 
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but sometimes I was seized by a sort of gaiety as if my old gay 
humour had come back with madness. It was for that and for 
some mad words of mine that your son tried to kill me. He 
was right. I was not fit to live. I could not go away; I could 
not speak a word; and every day I knew that she, whom I adored 
as something too holy for my thoughts, was being drawn and drawn 
away by arts, which seemed to me now base, earthly, devilish.’ 

‘And did this—did Mrs. Vere suppose,’ asked old Tom Fane, 
indignant, ‘that with this hocus-pocus mesmerism and stuff she 
could subdue the soul ?’ 

‘She thought of me,’ he answered. ‘There was I, soul and 
body, at her bidding, conscious or unconscious. There was I—was 


I not proof enough? She was confident of her power; she did 
not believe in failure.’ 


‘And yet she failed ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 


Old Tom Fane was silent for a few minutes, thinking ; and then 
with a final shake of the head he turned squarely to Gabriel and 
addressed him with deliberation and decision. 

‘Don’t you see, my poor boy,’ he said, ‘that the two things 
are wholly different ? There is this magnetism, or whatever the 
trick is, and it puts you to sleep and moves you about like a 
machine; and you are no more responsible for your actions than 
a sleep-walker ora machine. That is one thing; and can’t you 
see that that has no power whatever on any one who is awake and 
alive and knowing his actions? When you are alive and awake 
and know what you are about, you are a responsible human 
creature ; and if a responsible human creature could be made to 
do this or that by the waving of hands and such like tomfoolery, 
this world would be too vile to hang together. Who would live 
in such a place? It was not by such hocus-pocus that you were 
made obedient. It was the other thing which did for you. Don’t 
you see that she began, as soon as your eyes were open, to teach 
you obedience, obedience, obedience, and nothing else. As 
you told me yourself, your whole duty, your whole religion, 
your whole life was obedience to a fellow-mortal. I never heard 
of such a thing in my life. She tried her best to take from you 
the best thing that a man has, his will, his responsibility to man 
and to God. You were badly used, my poor boy. But none of 
that was done by trumpery conjuring tricks. It was an awful 
education of you from your birth, carried on day after day when 


you were awake and sensible. It was wicked; it was terribly 
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strong ; but even with you it failed as soon as she wanted you to 
do something which offended your whole nature. Thank God, it’s 
bound to fail.’ 

Gabriel listened with amazement to the growing vehemence 
of old Tom Fane. He did not fully understand his emphatic 
assertions, but he felt that he was right. 

‘ As for the girl,’ said old Tom Fane again, ‘as for this good 
innocent girl, it was monstrous to hope that she could even 
begin to succeed with her. I am certain that she never began to 
succeed.’ 

‘Never,’ said Gabriel; ‘but she could not believe that she 
had failed. She was sure that she could influence her more in 
another place; she told me that she would take her away in a 
trance, and that I must come too; I refused, and she laughed. 
She knew how weak I was, and I knew it too; and so I appealed 
to your son. I told him that she whom he loved was in danger ; 
I begged him to save her.’ 

‘And what did he do?’ asked Mr. Fane, eagerly. 

‘He promised to save her; he left me; and I have not seen 
or heard of him since. Late that night they came to the Cot- 
tage, my mother and the nurse and she; she was unconscious. 
The black woman was to stay behind; she drew too many eyes; 
but I was to go—and I went.’ 

‘And now you have come here,’ said old Tom Fane, with good 
encouragement. ‘You have done the right thing, and I thank 
you—and her father shall thank you too.’ 

It was late when Mr. Fane led Gabriel to a bedroom; and, 
as Mr. Mervyn was still sleeping heavily, they did not tell him 
till the next morning that his child was found. On the next 
morning too, before they started to Arundel, old Tom received 
good news of his son. ‘He is taking food well,’ the doctor wrote, 
‘and gaining strength every hour. He rather frightened me at 
first by begging me to send away the black woman; but I found 
on inquiry that there really had been a negress in the house. I 
was saved the ungracious task of turning her out, for she had 
vanished. The servant-girls smelt sulphur. Later in the day I 
went to De Courcy’s Cottage, but found not a human being, black 
or otherwise—only a spiteful black cat, who put up his back, and 
before whom I promptly retreated.’ 
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XIX. 


More than a year had gone since Sibyl Mervyn was brought 
home from Arundel. It was full summer and afternoon, and old 
Tom Fane had come near to sleep while Mr. Mervyn addressed 
to him the most sensible observations on things in general. 
Mr. Mervyn had acquired a habit of delivering addresses to his 
good friend and neighbour, for the truth is that he could never 
forget that this good friend and neighbour had seen him in the 
hours of his greatest weakness, and this disturbing recollection 
increased the pompousness of his demeanour and the dogmatism 
of his utterances. It seemed as if he felt that to old Tom Fane 
of all men in the world he must insist on the reality and genuine 
quality of his admirable good sense. And so Mr. Fane, who was 
patience itself, had listened long and suppressed many yawns on 
this drowsy summer day. He had an idea that the one drop of 
wholesome bitter in his boy’s cup of happiness would be the’ 
admirable good sense of his father-in-law. He found a little 
comfort in this thought, for even he had his own superstition, 
and was suspicious of a human lot in which no shadow was 
visible. . And young Tom Fane was so exuberantly glad, and his 
prospects were so dangerously fair, that his father, who in an 
earlier and simpler age would have broken his favourite hunting- 
crop to avert the coming Ate, found comfort in the unfailing 
store of practical wisdom and its prompt and daily delivery by 
the estimable merchant. 

Nevertheless it was with a sigh of relief that Mr. Fane, 
becoming suddenly wide awake, yielded himself to his boy, who 
came in like a breath of fresh air from the garden, and insisted 
that his father should come with him and see the improvements 
in the grounds of Goring House. ‘Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Mervyn ; 
‘go; go, by all means. Tom will show you what I have done, 
and I think that you will see my idea.’ He looked upon the two 
Fanes with a superior kindly smile and turned to his writing- 
table, as a sensible man turns from agreeable trifling to serious 
and important subjects. 

Young Tom Fane thrust his hand through his father’s arm 
and led him away across the close-cropped sun-steeped lawn and 
down the shrubbery paths, till he brought him to the place where 
the wall of the Cottage garden had stood. ‘There!’ said young 
Tom, ‘ that’s what I call an improvement.’ 
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Old Tom looked with amazement. . Not a trace of the wall 
remained, not the faintest inequality of ground to show where 
the wall had been. The little cheerless garden of the Cottage 
had vanished with its wall; the Cottage had vanished with its 
garden. Over all that space of ground where cottage and garden 
had been, the paths and shrubberies of Goring House ran in due 
order and without a break. The larger domain had swallowed 
the smaller, and scarcely looked the larger for the meal. Even 
the landscape gardener who had made the change would have 
been puzzled to trace the old boundary and to restore the former 
state. Even that part of the wall which had screened the 
Cottage garden from the road had become exactly like the rest of 
the boundary wall of the grounds of Goring House, and the door 
into the road had disappeared. 

‘It is a good job,’ said old Tom Fane when he had looked 
his fill. 

‘Yes,’ said young Tom, ‘I am rather proud of it; it was my 
idea. He thinks he thought of it,’ he added in a moment with a 
nod towards the house, ‘and it don’t matter.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said old Tom; ‘never interfere with harmless 
delusions which give pleasure.’ They stood together for a little 
while looking with frank enjoyment at this good change. ‘The 
whole thing is gone,’ said young Tom, ‘clean gone out of the 
country and out of her life. It’s as if it had never been.’ 

Old Tom Fane thought to himself that nothing can be so 
‘clean gone’ as that, but he said nothing. Presently however, 
as they turned away, he said that he had received another letter 
from Gabriel Vere. He felt the hand within his arm give an 
impatient movement ; and then young Tom laughed, but not 
quite naturally. ‘I hope his writing ’s improved,’ he said care- 
lessly. 

Mr. Fane had learned from the first letter which he had 
received from Gabriel (he had learned it both from its appear- 
ance and from the writer’s apologies) that writing was a new 
accomplishment of his strange correspondent. Gabriel had never 
had reed of writing a letter until he had applied for a lease of 
Mr. Mervyn’s cottage, and the few letters which related to that 
business had been written for him by his mother in a bold 
masculine style. Now he had been learning to write, and his 
letters to Mr. Fane were very clearly written in a large innocent 
schoolboy hand, with a peculiar look in places as if he painted 
with his pen. 
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‘ How is he?’ asked young Tom shortly and rather grudgingly, 
for indeed he had tried to repress his curiosity and to ask 
nothing. 

‘ Quite well, and happier,’ said his father, with decision. He 
added presently, with less satisfaction: ‘His friend the priest 
has shown him, as he says, the true fount of consolation.’ 

‘I thought he’d get under the thumb of his papistical friend,’ 
said young Tom Fane; ‘ he’s bound to be under some thumb or 
other.’ 

‘Well, I am glad that he is happier, poor boy,’ said old Tom. 

‘Does he say anything about that woman?’ asked his son, 
when they had strolled a little further in silence. 

‘He says that his mother is better—that she can move about 
almost as well as ever. It seems that she too listens to his friend 
the priest. Gabriel says that it is his great hope that she too 
will embrace the Roman Catholic faith.’ 

Young Tom gave utterance to an impatient ‘ pish.’ 

‘He says a strange thing too about his mother,’ said old 
Tom meditatively. ‘I would not mention it to anybody but you. 
I told you that he wrote in his last letter that she had never tried 
her old tricks (that wasn’t as he put it), nor spoken a word about 
them. Well, he tells me a strange thing in this letter. I 
tell it you because you are the same as myself.’ 

* Of course,’ said his son: ‘ what is it?’ 

‘Well, he tells me that one day, when he was bending over 
her, he felt her try her power on him, and that for a moment he 
could not speak nor lift his eyes from hers, but that a moment 
later he resisted the influence without trouble; and that then 
she began to cry quietly and kissed him, and so fell asleep. Since 
that day she has leaned more and more on him, until she seems 
to trust to him for almost everything ; and he thinks that she is 
happier; and he has been able to lead her more and more towards 
his new faith. Poor boy! I can’t help loving him.’ 

It was not often that old Tom Fane surprised his son; but 
young Tom now looked at him with genuine surprise at the 
warmth of his expression. The truth is that very many years 
before, in his Eton days, old Tom had had a great love and admi- 
ration, such as is not uncommon in grave, quiet, tender-hearted 
boys, for a schoolfellow younger than himself, far more brilliant, 
clever, and attractive, and not half such a good fellow. To this 
schoolboy friendship, which slips from many men like water from 
a duck’s back, old Tom had held with a loyalty all his own. For 
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years he had insisted on looking up to his clever friend, though 
he had been privileged to help him again and again and to lend 
him many sums of money; and, when even he could no longer 
Meny that the brilliancy had grown dim and the cleverness would 
never come to fruit, he had helped him the more on account 
of his weakness, till at last he had stood alone by his grave. All 
this belonged to a time before young Tom was born, and of it no 
outward sign remained for him but a print which hung over his 
father’s washing-stand, and which represented to his youthful 
critical gaze a silly simpering youth with absurd Byronic collars. 
No other sign remained of this romantic friendship; but yet the 
brilliancy and weakness of Gabriel Vere had touched old Tom 
Fane where old memories lived still and kept him tender. He 
had found a deeper pleasure in helping this unhappy lad than he 
had felt in helping other and more deserving persons, and it had 
come naturally to his lips to say that he could not help loving 
him. 

‘He wouldn’t have been a bad chap if he’d been to a public 
school,’ said young Tom Fane, producing his panacea. 

‘He is not a bad chap as it is,’ said old Tom Fane, mildly, 
‘and he had a very pretty seat on a horse too—in its way.’ 

The question of Gabriel’s horsemanship brought thoughts to 
young Tom which kept him silent. Presently he asked shortly, 
and looking away as if the western sky had suddenly claimed his 
best attention, ‘ Did he say anything about Sibyl ?’ 

‘ Not directly,’ said old Tom. ‘ He asked me to wish you all 
happiness, and he said that it must be yours without his wishes. 
You wouldn’t like her to write him a line?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said young Tom, gruffly. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ said his father. ‘She does seem 
quite strong and well now, doesn’t she ?’ 

‘Yes, thank God,’ said the son. ‘I sometimes feel,’ he added, 
‘as if I ought to go over and strangle that woman.’ 

‘ You would be hanged,’ said old Tom, ‘and Sibyl would have 
another shock. Let well alone. All the old copy-book things 
are true. Besides, I am not sure that Mrs. Vere did not do you 
a kindness.’ 

‘ What ?’ cried out his son with indignation. 

‘She made you really love the girl.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked young Tom. ‘ Why,I always 
loved Sibyl. I loved her the first hour I saw her. I never cared 
a moment for any one but her.’ 
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‘Well, well,’ said old Tom Fane, ‘ you love her, and that’s . 
enough; and I think it will last.’ 

‘Of course,’ said his son. 

Father and son had come out upon the wide lawn, and far 
away, where the chairs were placed under a spreading tree, was 
Sibyl. She did not see them coming, so intent was she on the 
fine piece of work which she was making. Old Tom Fane felt his 
son’s harid tighten on his arm till he almost hurt him. 

‘Father,’ said Tom, almost fiercely, ‘I am not half good enough 
for her. I wish to Heaven it had been I who saved her.’ 

‘You did your best,’ said old Tom Fane. ‘Man can’t do 
more.’ 

‘I can’t bear,’ said young Tom, ‘ to think of myself creeping 
and crawling about in people’s houses, and all for no good.’ 

His father laughed. ‘ Don’t think of it then,’ he said. ‘It 
was not a time for standing on ceremony. [If a girl is drowning, 
you may try to pull her out without an introduction. I hope you 
will never have anything heavier on your conscience. Go to her, 
go, and she will charm away your foolish thoughts.’ He gave a 
friendly push to his boy’s shoulder; but ‘You come too,’ said 
Tom, and he drew his father with him across the lawn. Regrets 
passed away from the gallant young lover as he drew near to his 
lady ; his heart was full of zeal and of unspoken vows of constancy 
to the girl who was so delicate and fair and good. He was an 
honest and ardent lover indeed, and with some touch of a less 
common chivalry; but yet the finer appreciation of the girl’s 
fine charm was that of the older man. ‘ Go to her,’ said old Tom 
Fane, disengaging himself from his son’s compelling arm, ‘ go 
to her, and I will go and talk to her father.’ 


THE END. 
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Love-letters. 


ae learned, in dream or legend dark, 
That all love-letters purged with fire, 
Drawn in one constellated spark, 
To heaven aspire. 


To-night there streams across the sky 
An unfamiliar reef of stars : 
Are those the letters you and I 
Thrust through the bars ? 


In tears of joy they once were read, 
In tears of suffering slowly burned ; 
And now to stars hung overhead 
Can each be turned ? 


0 leaves too warm to be discreet, 
O words askance that throbbed too loud, 
With astral laughter now you greet 
Behind a cloud! 


You watch us sleeping all night long, 
Until grey morning bids you fade ; 
You charge us, with your choral song, 
Be undismayed ! 


Alas! the Magians knew your names, 
Ye ancient lamps of amber light ; 
"Tis vanity of passion claims 
So rare delight. 


We might as well lay claim to Mars !— 
And yet—I surely understand 
That softest yellow flashing star’s 
Italian hand ? 


EpmunpD GOssE. 











Caveat Emptor. 


T has been the fashion with all of us during the last month or 
two to look back over fifty years and remark how greatly we 
have improved. But yet, as Professor Dowden has pointed out, 
our general temper to-day is by no means so self-satisfied and 
gratulatory as it was in the days, for instance, of the Corn-Law 
reformers. Those happy optimists preached that the millennium 
was coming in automatically upon the wheels of Free Trade and 
unimpeded competition. But we, after waiting a good while for 
its approach, cannot observe that the millennium is appreciably 
nearer, though the wheels of the great competitive machine have 
been running their hardest. We are told that the average income 
of the country is higher than it ever was, and yet we perceive 
that things are not as they should be, that workpeople labour too 
hard and earn too little, that the honest tradesman is by no means 
the most prosperous, and that the best goods are pushed out of 
the market by inferior imitations. Observing all these things 
we become uncomfortable, and complain of the greed and dis- 
honesty of the trading classes. And in the background of these 
complaints is an uneasy disturbance of our own consciences, because 
we are all the while dimly aware that there are three parties to 
most trading transactions—namely, the worker, the employer, and 
the consumer—and that we who are consumers do in most in- 
stances help to make work bad and workers underpaid. And in 
some of us conscience, once awakened, goes on crying louder and 
louder, so that our very lives are made wretched to us by the 
feeling that we are sharers in iniquity. Here, for example, is a 
letter written last February by a lady living in the country: 
‘I have lately been reading Mr. Besant’s “ Children of Gibeon,” 
and if, as I suppose, the facts can be proved, I feel that I could 
not knowingly be guilty of contributing to such iniquity in how- 
ever small a degree. I am anxious to do what little is in my 
power towards helping the workwomen of the East End. I am 
not well off and have two boys who must be clothed, for which 
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purpose I have hitherto dealt at Messrs. and Co., of —— 
and ——. Could you tell me whether this firm pays the work- 
women whom it employs fairly; and if the firm is one that ought 
not to be encouraged, will you tell me one where the workwomen 
are justly treated?’ At about the same time certain clergymen 
of London addressed to their brethren a memorial, in which they 
declared that ‘ the rich, as a class, offer an example of living which 
is contrary to the Christian profession ;’ and enumerated among 
the offenders against the Christian law ‘women who carelessly 
wear fine clothes without inquiring into the possible cost in a 
sister’s shame or death; bargain-mongers who forget that some 
“ cheap” things are too dear for “human” use; employers who 
take their profits and do not concern themselves to know how 
the employed live; men who think that five per cent. is a law of 
God, and that the body He created can be fed, clothed, and 
recreated on a few shillings a week.’ Now, these two disconnected 
utterances are clear tokens that there are people among us whose 
consciences are dissatisfied, and who seriously desire to amend 
their own ways as well as their neighbours’. The question next 
presents itself: Is it possible so to amend our ways as to cure the 
evils which we deplore? The Guardian of March 2, in an article 
upon the memorial quoted above, inclines to think not ; but that 
which it puts forward as a reason for this belief becomes when 
examined rather an argument on the other side. ‘ When the 
writers of the appeal,’ says the critic, ‘hint that buyers should 
not be satisfied to give a low price without further inquiry, they 
have to do not with a mere fancy or a social fashion, but with one 
of those economical laws which express deeply rooted principles of 
human nature.’ Now this is no doubt absolutely true, but it is 
only a confused notion of what is meant by the term ‘ economic 
law’ which makes the writer in the Guardian (and hundreds with 
him) suppose that a moral question can be affected by the dictum 
of an economic law. An economic law is neither in the nature of 
a prophecy nor of a moral precept. It neither tells us that we 
must and shall do such a thing, nor that we ought or ought not 
to do it. It merely tells us that if we do, certain other conse- 
quences will follow. What we call laws of nature are of the same 
kind; they are merely statements of consequences. It is a law of 
nature, or in other words a statement of facts, that if we consume 
more than a certain quantity of alcohol we shall become drunk, and 
if we habitually become drunk we shall sooner or later destroy our 
health. We all recognise this law, but we do not therefore say 
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that deliriwm tremens is inevitable, or that drunkenness is 
excusable. On the contrary, most of us say that because the 
law exists, therefore we must not consume such a quantity of 
alcohol as to become drunk. 

But when we come to the laws which deal with classes, we are 
apt to think them somehow different in nature from those which 
deal with individuals, and to attribute to them some mystic power 
of demanding obedience. We call them inexorable, and so they 
are. It is also an inexorable law that if we place fire and gun- 
powder together, they will explode. That is why when we do not 
want an explosion we do not put themtogether. Now whatisthe 
inexorable economic law about cheap buying? What, in other 
words, will be the inevitable consequences if we buy in the 
cheapest market? The law is this: Where buyers give the lowest 
price they can, employers will try to produce at the lowest price 
they can, and the wages of the worker will tend to the lowest point 
at which it is possible for him to live. And the desire to take 
much and to give little, upon which this law rests, is, as the 
Guardian very truly says, a deeply rooted principle of human 
nature. That is the very reason why we are bound to guard 
against it, in ourselves and in others, for ourselves and for others. 
But this desire is not the only element of our nature, and it is 
controlled in scores of instances already by other motives. We do 
not, for instance, give the least we can and take the most we can 
from our domestic servants. A gradual change in public opinion 
has made us feel it so shocking that it would be virtually impossible 
to starve or to maltreat a servant under our own roof. We could 
not endure to see our housemaid shivering in rags or pinched with 
manifest hunger. Moreover, public feeling would make it a dis- 
grace todo so. Yet many a lady who would be horrified at the 
notion of keeping her servant short of food, keeps her charwoman 
short of it by paying her nomore than eighteenpencea day. The 
charwoman who gets five days’ work in every week is an excep- 
tionally fortunate woman ; but the lady who employs her does not 
see with her own eyes what it means never to earn more than 
seven-and-sixpence a week, and pays at. that rate without self- 
reproach. Human feeling has so far softened that we cannot bear 
to witness suffering; we are even advancing to the point of feeling 
pain when the existence of unseen suffering is brought home to us; 
but we have not yet come so far as to be unable to forget the 
existence of suffering. But surely it is not very Utopian to hope 
that sympathy may go on developing side by side with the grow- 
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ing desire for justice to all men until it forms an effective check 
upon the savage instinct to take as much as we can. ‘There are 
already some individuals in whom this point has been reached. 
None of us is so unfortunate as not to reckon among his acquaint- 
ance at least some one or two who would rather take short 
measure themselves than give it to their neighbour. Hundreds 
of men and women at this moment are giving up ease, leisure, 
wealth, and often health, in the sole endeavour to lighten suffer- 
ing. Surely while such a spirit is among us—and that it is among 
us and is daily growing stronger, no one capable of observation 
will deny—we need not despair of allies in our war against the 
‘selfishness that lies in each of our hearts. 

That those who do the work of the world should live only just 
above starvation point, is a thing shocking alike to our sense of 
humanity and to our sense of justice. Probably no person on the 
earth desires that this should be so. What we do desire, is to 
purchase in the cheapest market. But the inexorable sequence 
of results decrees that if we do purchase in the cheapest market 
the wage of the worker will be driven down to subsistence point. 
There is no escape from that consequence; and though we may 
say that we do not desire it, as the drunkard no doubt does not 
desire delirium tremens, yet the one result follows our actions as 
the other follows his. And the proverb which declares that whoso 
wills the end, wills the means, is equally true in its inversion ; it is 
a salutary thing to remember that he who wills the means, wills 
the end. 

But now, if we do seriously desire that the worker’s toil shall 
be lessened and his wage raised to such a point that he can live 
in comfort, how can we bring our desire to pass? Some persons 
will answer at once: ‘By appeal to the law.’ But the law is no 
more able to effect such a reform than her Majesty is able to 
fulfil the aspirations of that young lady who wished to be queen 
for a twelvemonth in order that she might put a stop to all 
omnibus traffic on Sundays. For the law which should be framed 
to produce such a reform—granting that such a law could be 
devisedmust either be in accord with public feeling, in which 
case it would be unnecessary ; or in opposition to publie feeling, 
in which case it would remain inoperative, even as laws about 
factory inspection and sanitary inspection to-day are only effective 
up to the point at which public feeling supports them. Our laws 
can never be really better or wiser than ourselves ; a law can only 
come effectively as a ratification of what is already. publicly per- 
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ceived ; and therefore it is a surer plan to preach righteousness 
to a nation than to a chamber of lawgivers. And since example 
is admittedly the most effectual way of preaching righteousness, 
it behoves those persons who really desire this reform to join 
together and reform themselves first. It is extremely difficult to 
do this, and each alone can do extremely little; but that is a 
reason rather for doing the utmost than for doing nothing. We 
do not, it is true, in most cases know the fair price for an article, 
but we do, in a measure, know the unfair price. We do know, 
for instance, that when we buy a garment, ready-made, at the 
same price that we could buy the material for it, we are not 
paying honestly for the labour; and if we could trace back the 
history of such a garment we should probably find that it had 
been produced on an ingenious scheme for getting labour without 
paying for it. The plan is simple. The employer advertises for 
girls to learn the trade of, let us say, underlinen making, and in 
the advertisement appears the significant clause: Three months 
free. The girls come, expecting to be taught their trade, and 
expecting also to earn money at the end of three months. They 
are set to work on some special and minute branch; one girl, for 
example, is employed during her whole three months in sewing on 
the neckbands of night-dresses, while another is occupied solely 
in hemming the skirts of the same garments. At the end of the 
three months they are dismissed, and the employer advertises for 
more. There is no redress, for there has been no agreement and 
no formal apprenticeship. The best and quickest girls—one here 
and there—are kept on and paid five shillings a week for doing 
the work of a full-grown woman. These are the successful ones. 
This, or something of this sort, is the price paid by the worker 
for our cheap underclothing. Another firm a few doors off pays 
its needlewomen from twelve to fourteen shillings a week; its 
garments are eighteenpence or two shillings dearer; we pass them 
by, profits fall off, first one workwoman and then another is dis- 
charged ; the wages of those that remain are lowered, finally the 
second firm must follow in the path of the first or fail. All this 
is the inevitable consequence of our paying a price which we 
know cannot repay the retailer, the employer, and the worker. 
Qui veut les moyens, veut la fin. But if, on the other hand, we 
pay a price which allows sufficient payment for all these three, 
we are still not certain that anything like a fair proportion goes 
to the worker. That is a question into which we have a right to 
inquire. We have a right to say that we will not take part in 
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the exchange when some of the parties to it are unjustly treated. 

But how are we to know whether this is so? One way of being 
certain is to eliminate the middleman and deal with the worker 
direct ; to get our carpentering done by a man who works for 

himself, our clothes made by a sewing-woman whom we pay our- 

selves, and then fixing in our own mind a standard of cost accord- 

ing to which these people could live comfortably by working not 

more than eight hours a day, pay them at that rate without 

regard to the market price. In one family where this rule has 

been adopted a pound a week is looked upon as the lowest wage 

which should be earned by any person working an eight hours’ 

day ; and three shillings a day is paid to the sempstress who 

comes to work and who receives two meals. But it has not been 

found possible to apply the same standard to a charwoman who. 
comes under the same circumstances. No human persuasion 

- could induce her to receive three shillings a day. She admitted 

in answer to questions that fourpence halfpenny an hour was not 

more than any one, working hard, should earn ; she confessed that. 
eighteen shillings a week was not more than was necessary to live 

comfortably, even when some meals were provided, but she re- 

turned to her firm principle: ‘ Two shillings a day, miss, is the 

price, and them as has taken more has not dealt fairly with you.’ 

Finally she was brought to accept half-a-crown on the ground that 

she took no beer; but a tacit conflict is resumed every week as 

to whether she may be permitted to work beyond the eight hours 

which her employers regard as the proper limit. 

It is an ungracious business to point out, as the advocates of 
profit-sharing are so fond of doing, that the path of honesty is 
also the path of advantage ; but yet it is true that a vast change 
for the better, not only in the work done but in personal relations, 
arises when the worker realises that the employer desires to deal 
justly with him. The grudging, injured air, the endeavour to do 
as little as may be, which is the expression of that same savage 
instinct to give little and take much, is replaced by the civilised 
wish to give justice for justice. The bitter class hatred of which 
we hear so much simply dies away, as it never dies before 
patronage or charity. Justice as from equal to equal is the quality 
to which working-women are most ready to respond. An active 
member of a women’s trades-union said the other day, in speak- 
ing of the work of the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League!: ‘I never had any opinion of gentlefolks until I joined 


1 For an account of this society and its work, see, in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for July, ‘ Women’s Work and Women’s Wages,’ by Edith Simcox. 
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the League, but now I see we can really all work together, and 
there’s not so much difference after all.’ The realising on both 
sides of that great truth that there is not so much difference 
after all, is one great good that comes of just dealing with the 
workers. 

But we cannot always, in our complicated ways of life, deal at 
first hand. Some things can only be got at shops, and most 
things are (to own the truth) got there better. In regard to 
shops our course is simple enough—in precept. We must, if we 
desire that the workers shall be as well paid as possible, go to 
those shops which pay their workers well. But here comes in the 
practical difficulty which serves us as an excuse to ourselves for 
doing nothing. We do not know what shops pay their workers 
well. If we did know, absolutely and certainly, our consciences 
could not help holding us responsible. The Knights of Labour 
in America feeling this difficulty boldly advertised in their organ, 
John Swinton’s Paper, names and details of employers who paid 
badly, had unsanitary workshops, or oppressed their employees. 
These advertisements are exciting reading even on this side the 
Atlantic ; in America they must have combined for their readers 
the double attractions of the benevolent enterprise and the society 
journal. A little weekly paper recently started in London pub- 
lishes in like manner lists of East End ‘sweaters’; but its circu- 
lation is evidently at present very small, and proceedings for libel 
would probably follow the attainment of anything like popularity. 
Any quixotic philanthropist with a taste for excitement may find 
in this direction a sufficient opening for all his energies and pro- 
bably for more than all his capital. But there is an alternative 
plan which does not appear as yet to have been tried: the plan 
of publishing the names not of them that do evil, but of them 
that do well. Ifthe publication of such lists were undertaken by 
some paper appearing not less often than once a month, and if 
purchasers who really care that workers should be well paid would 
band themselves into a Consumers’ League and deal only at shops 
where fair pay is given, a new force would be brought to bear in 
the conflict. If the number of consumers who thus banded 
themselves together became really large, it would, as Miss Simcox 
last month pointed out, become the interest of employers to be 
known as payers of fair wages. Nor can it be doubted that many 
employers would be glad to pay their workers better if the out- 
side pressure of ever-cheapening competition did not compel 
them either constantly to lower the cost of production or to fail, 
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The employer after all is not one of a race of malevolent man- 
eating ogres; he is one of ourselves; he would rather, if he were 
not to lose by it, make his employees happy than miserable. But 
the single employer cannot permanently raise the rate of wages 
any more than the single consumer can. It is even very ques- 
tionable whether any combination of employers could do so, as 
long as the consumers were not with them. But the consumers, 
when once the necessary information is put before them, can, if 
they care enough about it, raise the wages of the workers above 
starvation point. The real question is: ‘Do they in any appre- 
ciable number care enough about it, or can they be brought to do 
so?’ Arethere enough of us who so much hate the end—that is, 
starvation wages—that we will abstain from the means—that is, 
from taking cheapness as the only guide in our purchases? For 
the help of those who do care, four lists are here printed for the 
first time of employers who are considered by working people to 
pay fairly. They apply to four different trades, and as the condi- 
tions of each differ a little from those of the others they will 
require a few words of explanation. 

The first list is that of shirtmakers. In this trade the practice 
of putting work out to be done off the premises prevails largely. 
Now, no employer who gives out work in this way can be said 
with certainty to give good prices to the worker. A good price 
may be given to the person who receives the work from the em- 
ployer; but that person may, and often does, hand it on to a 
second, the second to a third, and even a fourth and fifth, before 
it reaches the worker; each middleman, of course, takes to him- 
self some profit, and the worker receives, as usual, the very least 
that she will consent to live upon. But in the following firms 
the workers are employed on the premises, and the prices paid to 
them are such as they count fair. Shirtmaking is paid by the 
piece; a detailed list of prices, minutely divided as they are, 
would convey very little to the uninitiated. It may be mentioned, 
however, by way of example, that one of these firms paysa ‘ fitter’ 
a penny per shirt. As the flatness of the shirt front, when worn, 
depends upon its correct ‘ fitting’ at the neck, this is an im- 
portant part of the business, and demands skill. A fitter of my 
acquaintance says that she can do twenty dozen shirts in a week ; 
but there is seldom so much work on hand ; her weekly earnings 
vary, according to the slackness or briskness of work, from this 
twenty shillings down to ten. Of course a trade paid by piece- 
work is free from the crying abuse of unpaid overtime. 
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List of shirtmaking establishments where the work is doné 
on the premises, and where the pay is such that in an ordinary 
year a competent workwoman may earn from ten to twenty 
shillings per week.—Mrs. Allison, 34 Brooke Street, Holborn ; 
Messrs. Beale & Inman, 26 Marylebone Lane; Hamilton & 
Co., 326 Regent Street; Leith & Co., 302 High Holborn ; 
Lord (late Yewitt), 48 Conduit Street ; Ludlam, 174 Piccadilly ; 
Sampson, 268 Oxford Street. 

It must be remembered that it is not suggested that no other 
firms deserve equally well to appear on this list. All that is 
affirmed is that those which do appear are qualified, on the tes- 
timony of actual workers, to do so. 

The second list is that of upholsterers. In this trade both 
men and women are employed. The men receive, roughly 
speaking, double what the women do, but as they do not do quite 
the same work the rates cannot be precisely compared. In one 
branch, however, which has been taken up comparatively recently 
by women, that, namely, of ‘ case-cutting,’ the women’s pay has not 
gone up to the price of the men’s; and as they are capable 
of doing the work as well, that branch will inevitably fall to 
them. 


Firms of wpholsterers who are considered by men to pay them 
fairly, and who pay to women (other than apprentices or girls) 
not less than fifteen shillings a week.—Atkinson & Co., 198 
Westminster Bridge Road ; Arthur, 18 Motcombe Street, Pimlico; 
Blyth, 4 and 5 Chiswell Street, Finsbury Circus; Bertram, 100 
Dean Street, Soho; Collinson & Lock, 76-80 Oxford Street; 
Cowtan & Son, 309 Oxford Street ; H. & J. Cooper, 8 and 9 Great 
Pulteney Street; Crace, 36 Wigmore Street ; Edwards & Roberts, 
146 Wardour Street; Felix & Wayman, 14 Soho Street, Soho Square; 
Gregory & Co., 212 Regent Street (this firm paid its employees for 
Jubilee holiday, which meant, to many workers, the loss of their 
day’s pay); Hindley & Son, 290 Oxford Street (this firm pays by 
piecework, but at such a rate that a good worker makes probably 
rather more and a bad worker rather less than fifteen shillings 
a week); Holland & Sons, 23 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square ; 
Hampton & Son, 8 Pall Mall East; Jenks & Wood, 65 Holborn 
Viaduct ; Jetty, 8 North Audley Street; Johnstone & Norman, 
67 New Bond Street (piecework, but probably amounting to 
about fifteen shillings); Liberty, 140 Regent Street (this firm 
generally—I believe always—pays for holidays, and will not 
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work late hours); Lapworth, 22 Old Bond Street; Marshall & 
Snelgrove, 334 Oxford Street (this firm paid the Jubilee holi- 
day); Mellier, 48 Margaret Street, Oxford Street; W. Morris 
& Co., 449 Oxford Street ; Morant, Boyd, & Blandford, 91 New 
Bond Street; Nosotti, 93 Oxford Street; W. A. & S. Smee, 
87 Finsbury Pavement (the women who work in the men’s de- 
partment are paid by the piece, but probably earn about fifteen 
shillings); Trollope & Son, Halkin Street West, Pimlico; 
Wilkinson, 8 Old Bond Street. 

At Whiteley’s women are paid by the hour in one department 
at fair prices; the prices in other departments (where piecework 
is the rule) I do not know. 


Some curious anecdotes were gathered in seeking the informa- 
tion embodied in this list. One old-established firm cannot bring 
itself to recognise, in writing, the fact that the wages of a man 
sent out to work have risen from sixpence an hour to a shilling. 
But as the loss of sixpence an hour would be too heavy a price to 
pay for this consistency, it charges every hour twice over, and on 
twelve hours’ work presents a bill for twenty-four hours at sixpence. 
This trade fiction is called ‘ booking time.’ 

Some firms whose names do not appear here serve more 
frequently than any others to point a moral and adorn a tale when 
working men and women talk of the meanness and dishonesty of 
employers. In one of these we are assured that the shopmen 
(whose hour is eight) are fined, if they are more than five minutes 
late, at the rate of a halfpenny a minute for every minute includ- 
ing the first five. Porters and others, whose wages are twenty-three 
shillings a week for twelve hours a day—that is, about fourpence 
an hour—are said to be fined a farthing a minute—that is, one shil- 
ling and threepence an hour; while little girls, earning half-a- 
crown a week, are fined threepence an hour. It is declared that 
in one shop it is the rule whenever a customer orders the better 
of two qualities of goods to send home the worse, charging of 
course the price of the better ; and experience of goods paid for at 
a fair price certainly inclines one purchaser to believe the state- 
ment. 

Some houses with bad reputations, however, are prosperous and 
increasing, while old-established firms with well-founded reputa- 
tions for solid workmanship and honest dealing dwindle and dis- 
appear. An experienced working upholsterer gives it as his opinion 
that the makers of really good furniture almost invariably fail, 
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while the makers—or rather the sellers—of inferior furniture make 
large profits. The reproach is a serious one to the purchaser. 

The third and fourth lists are of dressmakers and milliners, 
but the number of shops is so vast in these trades that only a 
small district (Bond Street, Regent Street, Oxford Street) has 
been dealt with ; and the lists are far from being complete even 
for these. 


List of some dressmakers in Bond Street, Regent Street, and 
Oxford Street who pay their out-of-door dressmakers, being 
‘ full hands, not less than siateen shillings a week. It cannot 
be guaranteed that some work is not put out by some of these 
houses.—Redmayne & Co., 19 and 20 New Bond Street (the 
hands stay for years with this firm; it is reported not to work 
late—a great merit); Metcalf, 111 New Bond Street (this firm 
pays for overtime. Overtime in the dressmaking trade is fre- 
quently not paid for at all. It also pays for Bank holidays) ; 
Nicoll, 171 New Bond Street ; Howell & James, 5, 7, 9 Regent 
Street (reported kind and considerate); Swan & Edgar, 39-41 
Regent Street (overtime paid at rate of wages. Bank holidays 
given); Lewis & Allenby, 193, 195, 197 Regent Street (pay 
Bank holidays and Jubilee. The workers can have any food they 
bring cooked for them free of charge); Jay & Co., 243-253 
Regent Street (overtime paid); Mrs. Ritchie, 293 Regent Street 
(pays Bank holidays); Madame Elise, 170 Regent Street; 
Dickens & Jones, 232-234 Regent Street; Allison, 238-242 
Regent Street (comfortable arrangements for cooking); Little & 
Son, 94-98 Oxford Street ; Hayward & Co., 166 Oxford Street. 
Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, I am informed, put out much of 
their dressmaking work, but they pay fairly. They gave the 
Jubilee holiday and pay for all Bank holidays. 


Milliners in like case. — Michel, 196 Oxford Street; 
Brandon & Co., 304-306 Oxford Street (Bank holidays are 
paid, and so are one or two weeks’ holidays in the year, and in 
genuine cases of illness full time has been paid); James & Cubison, 
188 Oxford Street; Mme. Jeannette, 306 Regent Street; Mrs. 
P. Smyth, 276 Regent Street ; Tofield, 179 New Bond Street, 

It is usual in almost all establishments to provide tea, but 
some of them are giving up the practice; in one large house a 
shilling a week was given instead, and is still continued to the 
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old hands, but new ones receive neither the extra shilling nor 
the tea. 

With more time and wider means of inquiry, these lists might 
doubtless be much increased. To keep them as nearly as possible 
complete and to see that they were republished at frequent 
intervals would be one part of the business of a Consumers’ 
League, and cannot, of course, be the business of this or any 
magazine. But can there and shall there be a Consumers’ League ? 
That is a question to be considered by the consumers themselves, 
that is to say by all of us. Caveant emptores.' 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


' It is not pretended that the above list of firms who are stated to deal 
fairly with their employees is in any way complete. If any firms whose names 
are not published here desire to make any communication on the subject, they 
are requested to write to Miss C. Black, Women’s Protective and Provident 
League, Industrial Hall, Clark's Buildings, Broad Street, W.C.—Ep. LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, 





One Traveller Returns. 
By Davip CHRISTIE MurRRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


I, 


\HE July moon hung at the zenith in a sky absolutely un- 
clouded, and its light fell upon a scene the like of which 
no eye has looked on for now full fifteen hundred years. A circle 
of huge and venerable oak trees, ordered with geometrical pre- 
cision, and so planted that the extended arms of each touched 
lightly those of its neighbours, enclosed a space of land a mile 
in width. The continuity of leafy touch was perfect save in 
four places. Within the umbrageous ring lay another at a dis- 
tance of not more than a score of yards, and within that another, 
and so on in rings that lessened and lessened to the number of 
thirty-nine. Through the grove thus formed ran two roads, 
forming a cross within the circle, and in the exact centre of this 
amazing forest solitude rose a great rock, from the top of which 
the two roads were seen as four, each narrowing between the 
broadening segments of the wood. 

This rock, around which the symmetrical forest had been 
planted, was, like the mighty grove itself, a piece of nature, 
modelled and moulded by human art. Within it, by almost an 
infinity of labour, a cavern had been excavated, and the prodigious 
boulder of granite was no more than a shell. Generations of 
indefatigable workmen had carved all away save for three massive 
pillars, which were left to support the roof. 

Rough-hewn steps ascended to the bare crown of the rock, 
whereon was set, sloping to east and to west, the curved sacrificial 
stone. 

Of the four ways which led to this great rock through the 
grove of oak trees three would have seemed to be rarely traversed. 
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In the soft and elastic turf of the fourth a path was traced with 
enough of distinctness to indicate the frequent passing of feet. 
And in the broad strip of moonlit turf between the massive 
shadows thrown by the trees walked a regal and martial figure. His 
feet were almost soundless on the grass, for he was shod only with 
thong-tied sandals of pliant leather, and his steps fell as softly as 
though he had been bare-footed. From the ankle to the knee 
rose greaves of leather, and between these and his wolfskin kilt 
the bared thighs shone white and lustrous. Over one shoulder 
was thrown a mere broad band of wolfskin, and this together with 
the kilt was bound about his waist by a belt of coloured hide. 
The brawny arms were quite bare except for heavy bangles of 
gold, worn near the shoulder and held in place by the swelling 
muscle below them. Now and then a swift and furtive flash of 
polished metal betrayed a great knife at the man’s girdle, and 
behind him hung a shield studded over with spikes of burnished 
iron, on which the moonlight gleamed with a continual changeful 
play. The half-naked chest and back and the bare arms and 
thighs looked like marble in the moonlight, and seemed the 
whiter by contrast with the flowing black hair and the dark hue 
of the skins. The man wore a circlet of gold about his forehead, 
and he walked as though he felt himself to be worthy of that 
distinction. 

On the side from which he approached the brow of the rock 
projected, and below the overhanging ledge the shadow was 
intense. The man walked tothe rock with no abatement of pace, 
and disappeared in the dense shadow as though the granite had 
gaped to swallow him. He had done no more than push aside a 
hanging curtain of skins which sheltered the entrance of the 
cavern. A dozen half-naked figures leapt at him, knife in 
hand. 


‘It is Feltor, the king!’ cried one, and they fell back from 
him with obeisances, 

Pine torches glared and smoked, straggling out of or drooping 
from niches cut for their reception in the rocky wall. The chamber 
was a network of flaring light and flying gloom, and in the red 
and yellow glow of the torches the bare limbs that had shone 
marble white outside flashed dimly now like bronze. 

Feltor walked on without so much as a gesture or a glance, 
skirted the three grey pillars of rough-cut granite, threw aside a 
hanging of skins at the further end of the chamber and dis- 
appeared. Fora second or two he moved in profound darkness, 
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but advancing with a firm and accustomed footstep he threw aside 
a third curtain, and saw a jagged and broken line of light which 
peered between the wall of the rocky passage and the edge of 
yet another hanging of furs. 

Here he paused for a second, and then advancing with a step 
as stealthy and as silent as a cat’s, he drew aside the final curtain 
and entered on a circular chamber, the two occupants of which— 
a man and a woman—were bending over a fire, the man tall and 
gaunt, with a sweeping white beard, the woman with an unusual 
grace of form. ‘The two were watching something with great 
intentness of purpose, and the sweeping beard was caught for a 
moment by a sidelong motion of the woman’s, and streamed over 
her beautiful hair like a network of silver spread over a globe of 
gold. Alike unconscious of this slight contact the two stood in 
rapt observation, the girl snaking her head hither anu thither in 
the eagerness of her regard, and the old man bending immobile 
above her. 

The king, still grasping the curtain of furs with one hand, 
stood silent. 

‘It is well-nigh ready,’ said the old man. 

He spoke with a muffled voice, and the tone fell with a strange 
deadness on the ear. The light of the two copper lamps by which 
the chamber was illumined did not reach to the roof, but died 
midway, leaving an eternity of blackness to the imagination. The 
walls were heavily lined with skins. The floor was covered deep 
with strewn southernwood, and its aromatic odour made the air 
heavy. Silence grew obtrusive here, and seemed to demand to 
be broken by a cry. 

The king’s eyes gloated on the girl, and a shadow of passion 
rested upon his face. 

‘It is ready,’ the girl cried on a sudden, and muffling both 
hands in a piece of dressed deerskin which lay near her, she seized 
the copper bowl whose contents she and the old man had watched 
so intensely, and removed it with a smooth and rapid action from 
the fire to a roughly oval table of solid granite which stood in the 
centre of the chamber. The whole movement was so free and 
continuous that it looked like a single gesture. She had fallen 
upon one knee before the table, and her muffled hands still held 
the copper bowl, when she looked up, and across the thin and 
waving column of steam which arose from the vessel saw Feltor’s 
face. Fora mere second the animal mastery of desire she read 
there held her bound, and she looked back with startled and 
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almost frightened eyes. Then her whole face gleamed into a 
smile of pure coquettish triumph, and she laughed aloud. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘ you have left the lovely Vreda after all.’ 

The king’s face went white, and, still clinging to the curtain 
of skins with one hand, he twice made an irresolute motion with 
the other. Then he extended his arm to the full, and with a 
shaking forefinger pointed to the copper bowl. 

‘Wenegog,’ he demanded of the gaunt old man, ‘what is 
this ?’ 

‘It is the draught,’ said the old man calmly. ‘To-night all 
will be over.’ 

‘ To-night ?’ 

‘ To-night.’ 

The answer fell like acalm echo. The girl laughed again, 
and Feltor looked at her once more. She met his shifting glance 
with a mocking triumph, and lifting the bowl clanked it twice or 
thrice upon the stone, and then, springing lightly to her feet, 
made him a sweeping obeisance. 

She was attired in a single length of soft and fleecy woollen 
stuff, bleached to perfect whiteness. This garment was caught 
up at the left shoulder and again at the left hip by large clasps 
of silver, and about her waist she wore a broad belt of dappled 
deerskin, into which a silver knife was stuck. Both round white 
arms were bare, and the right shoulder and breast were uncovered. 

As she half arose from her coquettish courtesy, she glanced at 
the rosy little foot in its deerskin sandal peering from the divi- 
sion of her robe, and then laughing at Feltor, with a sidelong 
glance, drew back with a sinuous motion, which left the rounded 
limb exposed to the knee, glanced down again, glanced up again, 
and with a sudden affectation of prudery hid her face in her 
hands. 

The arch-Druid, with his streaming white beard gathered in a 
great handful, stood looking from one to the other with a wry 
smile. Feltor’s eyes held the girl’s figure hungrily, and he drew 
them away with a slow reluctance and encountered the old man’s 
gaze. 


‘ Why to-night ?’ he asked, as if recalled to the tragic business 
of the hour. 


‘To-morrow it may be too late,’ Wenegog answered. ‘We 
have waited too long already.’ 

For a space of time no other word was spoken. The arch- 
Druid turned away, and searching in a recess concealed by one of 
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the hanging skins, drew forth a vessel of blue spar. Then 
approaching the table, he laid a hand upon the edge of the copper 
bowl to try its temperature. Finding it yet too hot to hold with 
the naked hand, he took it in a corner of his robe and slowly 
poured its contents into the vessel of spar. Feltor watched the 
stream as it flowed from the one vessel into the other. A visible 
crepitation ran through him from head to foot, and his face was 
ghastly. 

Wenegog having half filled the vase, spread a morsel of dressed 
skin over the top of it, and secured it there with a thong. All 
his movements were marked by a calm deliberateness, but Feltor 
watched them as if he were held by some freezing fascination. 
The girl approached him and laid a hand upon his bare arm. He 
turned with a start and looked down at her. 

‘Come!’ she said, looking up into his face. 

The Druid, with the deadly potion held in both hands, glanced 
from Feltor to his daughter and back again. Feltor’s forehead 
began to glisten with a dreadful dew, and he turned towards the 
hanging of skins and drew it back with an unsteady hand. He 
passed into the darkness beyond, and the girl and the old man 
followed. At the entrance to the larger cavern the king paused 
again, and put out a hand in the gloom, seeking the support of 
the rough-hewn wall. The girl tripped against him, and rounded 
a persuasive arm about his waist, pushing him gently forward. 
He obeyed the impulse thus given and once more led the way, 
the wild figures in the cave standing upright in silence as the trio 
passed among them, the arch-Druid, with the spar vessel balanced 
in both hands before him, bringing up the rear. 

The moonlight lay broad and solemn on the greensward, and 
the avenue of oaks seemed of ebony and silver. The shadows 
within the grove lay dense, solid, and impenetrable, save where 
here and there a shaft of light pierced to the undergrowth. On 
the soft turf the footsteps of the three were noiseless, and they 
moved like ghosts. Only now and again the gold bangle Feltor 
wore on either arm would clank on the edge of the shield which 
hung behind him. Suddenly he paused and turned. 

‘I will not have it done to-night,’ he said hoarsely, spreading 
out his hands as if to bar the passage of his followers. 

‘The Nazarene blasphemer is with her even now,’ said the 
arch-Druid. ‘She shall die in the faith of her fathers.’ 

‘She shall not die,’ cried Feltor. ‘She is my wife, my queen, 
the mother of my child.’ 
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‘The message is from Odan,’ the old man answered, with an 
assured and perfect quiet. ‘She will die to-night, and she will 
die in the faith of her fathers.’ 

‘What Odan wills must happen,’ said the king; ‘ but it is no 
act of mine.’ 

‘It is thine,’ said Wenegog, ‘and thinealone. This blasphemy 
of the gods began with thee.’ 

The old man’s voice was tranquil and his countenance un- 
moved. His flowing white hair was bound about by a chaplet of 
oak-leaves, his white beard fell like a foaming water-race over his 
white robe and was hardly distinguishable from it, and he looked 
in the moonlight like a carven impersonation of Doom. His 
deeply-caverned eyes alone seemed charged with life, and they 
burned with a steady and implacable fire. Feltor stood before him 
writhing his hands strongly together. Tightly as he gripped one 
with the other, they slid smoothly each in the other’s grasp, for 
they were moist with the sweat of horror. 

‘ Began with me?’ he asked. ‘ What power had I?’ 

‘Could the Nazarene have lived a day if thou hadst spoken 
aword? Art king, Feltor!’ 

‘King!’ cried Feltor. ‘In what is the queen’s consort king? 
There is no ox in her herds who is not as freeas Tam. She com- 
manded me to be her husband and I obeyed her.’ 

‘ And brake faith with the child,’ answered the old man, glanc- 
ing at his daughter. ‘ And therewith the heresy began, and from 
that day until now it has grown until the poisonous weed over- 
runs field and pasture. The common fool eats the mad folly with 
his food and drinks it with the water of the spring. The gods 
are weary.’ 

Here for the first time he flashed out of calm. For a second 
he stood with the vessel of spar poised high in his left hand, and 
then drawing his knife from his girdle he dashed it point down- 
wards to the ground. It struck deep into the turf, the hilt 


‘quivering, and the moonlight rippling on the blade. 


‘The gods have spoken,’ he said, and straightway fell back 
into his former tranquillity, as the cloud from which a thunder- 
bolt has~fallen looks innocent of it a moment later. ‘There 
is my oath.’ He pointed to the blade which still trembled 
in the ground at his feet, and then, as though everything had 
been past recall, he walked on, poising the vessel of spar before 
him. 

Feltor stared at the blade and stood in silence. The girl 
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looked at him for awhile, and by-and-by slid between him and 
the object of his regard. 

‘You said it was me you cared for, and not her ?’ 

‘It is you, and not her,’ he answered sullenly. ‘I think at 
times that you have cast spells upon me. Why should I desire 
you rather than her? As if.a man should turn from the table of 
the gods to drink mead with men.’ 

‘Why not, if he sat there and thirsted? If you were to cut 
this pretty hand—is it not a pretty hand ?—it would bleed, and 
the blood would run red and warm. Your Vreda’s blood runs pale 
like milk and is cold like ice. Why should you desire me rather 
than her? Because I am a woman, Feltor.. Because I will have 
it so that you desire me rather than her. Am I halt or blind of 
an eye? Are you the only man who turns red and white when I 
look at him? I saw your eyes to-night, Feltor.’ 

Her voice mocked him and caressed him by turns, and every 
movement of her supple figure seduced him. 

‘You loved me once, Feltor,’ she went on murmuring, and 
with a broken voice. ‘Do you love me no more?’ 

He stepped forward swiftly to embrace her, but she moved as 
quickly sideways, and evaded him with a laugh. 

‘Poor Feltor!’ 

The old Druid paused and turned in the centre of the avenue. 
They caught sight of him at the same moment, glimmering white 
there like a phantom, and with no further words set out side by 
side towards him. As they neared him he turned away again, 
striding on in silence. 

When they had cleared the grove they came upon a wide and 
uneven prairie in which for a considerable distance about the oak 
grove all trees had been felled. Before them, far away, in a 
broad and waving streak of brightness lay an estuary of the sea 
with the hills beyond it standing up mournfully against the pallor 
of the sky. Ina while they passed a congeries of huts of mud 
and wattle, formed like overgrown beehives. Except fora yelping 
cur or two there was not a sign of life in the village. 

Then when a low hill had been skirted they came in sight of 
a wide-spread low-browed house of stone, bulking heavy and 
solid against that distant brightness of the sea. At a distance of 
not more than a hundred yards from the house stood an irregular 
line of men, fierce in aspect, and clad in the skins of wolf, bear, 
and wild ox. Heads of wolf and bear stared blindly over the wild 
faces, and the men lounged on their great iron-spiked shields of 
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hide-bound wood or on cumbrous axes and spears. This savage 
soldiery kept back a mob of half-naked men and women and 
wholly naked children who swarmed about them with a constant 
subdued murmur. 

As the arch-Druid approached the murmur swelled for an 
instant and then altogether subsided. The irregular line drew 
into order and the men stood to theirarms. Wenegog, followed 
by his daughter and Feltor, passed through a space opened in the 
ranks, still nursing the poisonous brew in its spar vessel. Had the 
people been aware of what he held there no dread of his known 
communion with the gods or terror of his powers would have 
saved him from being torn to pieces. The very guards would 
have helped the vengeance. He knew that to the full and he 
walked unmoved. 

In those stern times men knew but little of pity, charity, and 
unselfishness, Yet here and there the virtues lived and warmed 
a human heart. They lived in Vreda, and so passing strange and 
sweet it was that any one should have the power to hurt and yet 
the will to comfort, that the people loved her as though she had 
been an angel from the skies. 


II. 


THE three neared the house followed by all eyes. Trailing 
creepers and ferns and clinging mosses gave a velvety look to the 
huge stones of the old walls. Beyond the unclothed and open 
doorway, which was but just high enough to allow the gaunt figure 
of the Druid to enter without stooping, lay a wide hall, bounded on 
three sides by the walls of the building itself, and on the fourth 
cut off from the rest of the house by three massive pillars of 
granite between which hung curtains of alternate stripes of 
leopard skin and Syrian scarlet wool. These curtains were sus- 
pended on rods of pine which ran along the whole breadth of the 
building. The hall was open to the air, and the moonlight aided 
the copper lamps which illumined it. 

Grotesque figures representing gods and warriors had been cut 
into the stone of the walls, and the lines were filled in with colour, 
red, blue, and yellow. Solid blocks of granite half-polished by long 
usage formed both benches and tables, and piles of skins thrown 
into corners here and there showed the sleeping-places of guards, 
attendants, and servants. On the side opposite the curtains 
buttresses of stone projected squarely to the height of some ten 
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feet, forming a half score or so of niches, each about four yards 
wide and long. These small apartments were all roofed in by 
squared pine stems. The privacy of the queen’s women was 
secured by the heavy woollen curtains hung in front of each 
chamber. 

Lyres, harps, cymbals, and triangles of iron lay here and there, 
and great spinning-wheels of Roman manufacture gave evidence 
of feminine industry. 

The immense hall was full of guards and serving-men and 
women, with here and there a chief, the fact of whose rank was 
proclaimed by the long sword he wore at his side. A faint hum 
of conversation made itself more felt than heard. 

That portion of the building which lay beyond the curtains 
was roofed in with great beams of pine. The hardy Eastern 
sailor had evidently found a ready market here, and everything 
betokened comfort and barbaric luxury. The foot trod upon a 
carpet of loosely flung skins of all kinds. The stone couches 
were covered deep with rugs of Persian wool and with skins of 
panther, lion, and antelope. Etruscan jars, and brown stone 
pottery, on which Greek artists had depicted the actions of their 
gods, stood side by side with drinking-cups of amber and tankards 
of pure crystal, while twisted horns, tipped and edged with gold, 
and jugs and bowls of granite represented some of the native 
handicrafts. 

Some fifteen paces beyond the curtains two sets of treble 
granite pillars divided the place into three apartments, the centre 
one being open and serving as an antechamber for the two others. 
The one on the right was the chamber of the queen, and the 
one on the left that of the king. Both were shut off by heavy 
curtains. In the open antechamber stood a block of green and 
red serpentine marble, hollowed out at the top, and fitted with a 
tray of burnished copper rods. Upon this altar burned a small 
fire of pine cones sprinkled with borax, the smoke rising and 
curling along the ceiling until it found an outlet in the roofless 
hall beyond. 

A girl dressed in a square white woollen wrapper knotted on 
the right shoulder and under the right arm, and who still held a 
pine cone which was to replenish the fire, had fallen asleep over 
her task, and was lying at the foot of the altar with heaving 
bosom and carelessly-stretched limbs. Two others were sitting 
on a heap of skins on the floor near her and conversing in 
whispers. 
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Within her own chamber, upon a raised couch of panther 
skins, lay Vreda the queen. She was robed in a gown of a pale 
sea-green stuff. Her white arms, exquisitely and tenderly 
rounded, lay in complete lassitude. The dark eyelashes rested 
softly on the marble cheek. One bare foot was thrust beyond the 
covering of skin which had been laid above it. But for the 
scarcely perceptible movement of the lovely bust, the lines of 
which were defined by the clinging robe, one who looked upon 
her could scarce have thought her alive. 

‘Beside her knelt that inspired and valiant messenger who 
first brought the story of the Tidings of Great Joy to these isles, 
David, the saint, who journeying from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
from Antioch to Athens, from Athens to Rome, from Rome to 
Gaul, had preached the Gospel in well-nigh every tongue spoken 
in Europe, and to the men of well-nigh every tribe. Now in the 
very twilight of his later days his indomitable soul had led him 
hither, to dare new dangers, to endure new hardships, to defy a 
new priestcraft, and to gather a new harvest of souls. 

Years and cares, wild exultations, mad despairings, ascetic 
self-denyings, wrestlings with many fiends in many wildernesses, 
famine, shipwreck, the scourge, imprisonment—all these had 
worn and wasted him to the bone. He had suffered what a man 
may suffer, save death, and to that he looked in pious hope of an 
eternal refuge. 

To many his face was a terror, because of a certain awful calm 
which lived in his eyes. It bespoke a consciousness of power, 
and a daring altogether more than human. Few men were able 
to endure his look without some touch of tremor or misgiving, 
for his gaze seemed to pass within, and to read the hidden secrets 
of the heart. Worn and wasted as he was by the incredible 
buffetings of the world through nigh a hundred years, that 
which was left of the man was like oak for toughness and 
endurance. The mere ring of hair which fringed his head was 
grizzled, but it curled springily still like wire. His crisp grey 
beard and beetling eyebrows were laced with white. His com- 
plexion was at once dark and ruddy, his face was a map of 
wrinkles, and his high, narrowing forehead was furrowed like a 
ploughed field. 

He spoke long and earnestly, and Vreda lay without a sign. 
He paused at last, and she opened her eyes and looked at him. 
With that mere lifting of the lids, the faultless mask grew to a 
living face, a face of infinite mournfulness and pain, The brown 
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masses of her hair threw her flowerlike pallor into a piteous 
relief. There was in her look something of the soft appeal of a 
suffering dumb creature. 

‘You can help me,’ she said. ‘You have helped others who 
have been in worse straits than I.’ 

‘I have prayed,’ he answered, ‘and the power has not been 
granted.’ 

‘Do this thing,’ said the queen, ‘ and I will believe.’ 

‘God works in His own way,’ the Evangelist replied. ‘If it 
is His will it shall surely come to pass. It is granted to us that 
we need not cease in asking, and I am not weary in beseechings.’ 

As he spoke, Vreda, who had half raised her head in the 
eagerness of her appeal, dropped wearily back. The eyes closed 
again, the pure pallor of her skin changed for a mere moment to 
a dull grey. The Saint seized her hand, fearing that the last 
hour had come, but a little later she rallied somewhat and spoke 
faintly, with closed eyes. 

‘Iam tired. Iam not long for the world. Farewell. We 
may meet in the House of Odan.’ 

‘Nay, said David. ‘There is no meeting there, dear child. 
On the road whereby thou goest lieth darkness. Art blind, poor 
suffering thing, over whom my soul doth yearn, as in its travail ? 
Have pity on thyself. Turn thee about, that by God’s mercy we 
may meet in that city whereof it is written that the Lord Himself 
is the light of it, where there is no more sorrow, and nought can 
enter that doth hurt or harm, and He shall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes.’ 

‘Perchance they are the same,’ answered Vreda, wearily. ‘I 
know not. If they be not the same I will go to mine own people.’ 

‘And with that she lay so still and grey that the Saint feared 
anew. He rose and stood with clasped hands above her, looking 
down fixedly for a long while. Once more the pathetic eyes 
opened, and he felt his heart so hot and full that he needs must 
speak. 

‘ Dear child,’ he began, but she made a gesture so eloquent of 
fatigue and pain that his tongue failed him for pure pity. 

‘To-morrow,’ she breathed feebly. ‘I can bear no more. 
Come to-morrow.’ 

‘Ye know not,’ he answered, ‘what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life? It is even a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.’ 

She made no response, and after a time he moved silently 
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away. The girls in the antechamber ceased from their whispered 
talk as he passed by them, and shrank back from him in awe and 
terror as he fell suddenly upon his knees and burst into an ecstasy 
of prayer in the words of a tongue unknown to them. 

His invocation finished, he arose, and mechanically adjusting 
his tattered woollen robe he walked with bent head and drooping 
shoulders into the great hall, where the throng of armed men and 
of men-servants and maid-servants fell back and made a way for 
him. He walked on, seeing nothing but the beaten earth at his 
feet, and that enly with unconscious eyes ; but a voice at the door 
awoke him from his thoughts. 

‘Well, dog, are thy whinings answered ?’ 

David raised his eyes and saw his arch-enemy Wenegog 
standing before him with a vessel of spar in his hands. 

‘Who shall declare the counsel of the Lord before He hath 
spoken it ?’ . 

His glance fell to earth again, and he passed on. On Vreda’s 
life hung his best hopes of the conversion of her people, and for 
a while his soul desponded within him. A murmured threat from 
one of the crowd of warriors reached his ears, and he turned erect 
and terrible. His keen eyes sought and found the speaker, and 
he moved a single pace towards him. The savage in his huge 
head-dress of ox-skin, with the great horns of the ox springing 
from it on either side, fell back cowering as the old man ad- 
vanced. 

‘Yea,’ said David. ‘I shall die when God wills. But the 
hour is not yet.’ 

And therewith he turned and sougbt his own place unmo- 
lested. That wild guard counted courage as a commonplace, but 
their valour was of deep draughts of mead, and the joy and 
clamour of battle with its music in the blood. That valour of 
faith which bore up the old Saint when he stood unarmed in the 
presence of armed and hostile crowds; was outside their under- 
standing, and smote awe into them when they looked upon it. 

Meantime Wenegog, followed by Barxelhold his daughter and 
Feltor the king, had paced the great hall and the antechamber, 
and had reached the apartment of the queen. Since David's 
departure Vreda had fallen into a light sleep, and the trio entered 
so noiselessly that she did not awake at their coming. 

‘She has hardly need of this,’ said Barxelhold in a whisper, 
indicating the potion. 

‘ She would rally without it,’ the Druid answered in the same 
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tone. ‘ Till now she has had nothing from which the strength of 
her youth might not well save her.’ 

Feltor caught the meaning of the murmured words, and 
shuddered violently. Vreda stirred upon her couch, and his eyes 
were riveted upon her face. She stirred again, and awoke, and 
her first glance encountered that of her husband. She lifted her 
arms towards him with pain, and a smile of ineffable tenderness 
lit her face. 

*Feltor,’ she said. Her hands fell feebly back upon the panther 
skin, but her eyes still smiled, though with a pathetic look of 
pain. She misread the abject agony of his face for grief for her, 
and saw her own sentence in it. Had there been any hope of life 
the king could not have been so moved. Once more she raised 
her hands with a gesture of invitation. ‘Feltor!’ 

His limbs so shook: beneath him that he dropped upon his 
knees, and then hiding his face in both hands dropped down 
until his forehead touched the floor. Vreda smiled with a sublime 
despair, and little by little moved the weak hand which lay nearest 
to him until her fingers touched him. He shivered at the caress, 
and she closed her eyes, tasting inwardly all possible sweetnesses 
and bitternesses which lay in that "nute and eternal farewell. It 
was not yet perhaps the hour of farewell, but her heart spoke it 
at that moment. 

A whisper, followed by the sound of a smothered girlish laugh 
from without, reached Wenegog’s ear. He passed the hanging of 
skins, and came sternly upon the watchers. 

‘Is this a time for mirth?’ he asked in a subdued voice of 
anger. ‘Awake that slumbering fool and begone.’ 

He re-entered the chamber, and the frightened girls awaking 
their companion stole silently away. Wenegog without a word 
placed the vessel of sparin the hands of Barxelhold, who accepted 
it tranquilly. Next, the Druid took from a recess in the wall a 
little cup of beaten gold, fantastically figured. In a corner of the 
apartment and by the outer wall bubbled a tiny runlet of water. 
A natural spring had been utilised here, and the water ran pure 
as crystal, breaking up within the wall, and finding its outlet 
through a hole pierced for that purpose. The old priest laved 
the cup deliberately, and shook it twice or thrice, dimpling the 
surface of the runnel with the falling drops. Then setting down 
the cup, he motioned silently to Barxelhold, and whilst in obedi- 
ence to his gesture she held the vessel of spar in both hands 
towards him, he untied the thong of hide by which its covering 
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was secured. Then, still with the same inexorable deliberateness, 
he poured a part of the potion into the cup, and without a word 
placed it in his daughter’s hand, and motioned with a forefinger 
towards the queen. 

Feltor had fallen further, and now fairly grovelled at the side 
of Vreda’s couch. Her drooping fingers toyed with his hair, and 
she lay smiling mournfully towards the roof. Barxelhold stepped 
across the prostrate body of the king, and half kneeling beside 
the couch, and half reclining against it, insinuated one warm and 
supple arm between Vreda’s neck and the panther’s skin. The 
doomed queen turned and looked at her, and then looked upon 
the cup. 

‘Why do you trouble me?’ she asked with a mournful smile. 
‘There is no hope.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Barxelhold, smiling back at her. ‘My father is 
wise in all manner. of simples. Would he trouble you for 
nought ?’ 

The look on the queen’s face changed, and, half-supported by 
Barxelhold’s arm, she struggled into a sitting posture, and 
reached out one hand towards the Druid. 

‘May I live ?’ she asked gaspingly. ‘Is there hope?’ 

‘The herbs I have chosen are of great power, Wenegog 
answered with an assured calm. ‘They will not fail.’ 

‘Do you hear, Feltor?’ cried the queen, with an almost 
frenzied joy which lent a momentary strength to her frame. 
‘There is hope! Feltor! I shall not die. I shall not leave you, 
Feltor !’ 

Feltor groaned aloud, and writhed upon the ground as if he 
would fain enter it and be hidden there. 

‘Give me the cup,’ said Vreda, supporting herself on both 
hands. 

Barxelhold smiling down upon her, with a look of many 
meanings, advanced the draught steadily to Vreda’s lips, the 
warm supple arm wound about her victim’s neck meanwhile. The 
cup was at the eager lips when a cry was heard at the entrance of 
the chamber, and a dark-haired child of three or four years of 
age ran to the couch, climbed upon it, and threw both arms about 
the queen’s neck, calling upon her as his mother. Barxelhold 
withdrew the cup in haste lest its contents should be spilled, and 
looked venomously at the child. 

‘I shall live for thee, little one,’ Vreda murmured, straining 
him to her bosom. ‘ For thee and for thy father.’ 
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The hanging curtains stirred again, and a strange figure 
entered the chamber—a dwarf, thick-set and swarthy, but in the 
face well-favoured. He was quick and keen of eye, and his lips 
had an unconscious humorous twitch as if they felt the savour of 
good things unspoken. He wore a head~dress of the skin of an 
ass’s forehead, with the ears perked insolently forward on either 
side, and on a thong running from an iron bangle on each upper 
arm to another on each wrist dangled a heterogeneous assortment 
of feathered quills, which gave a grotesque similitude of wings. 
He wore a kilt of skin from waist to knee, but his thick-set legs 
and his deep hairy chest were naked. 

‘Thou ass-eared fool,’ said Wenegog, turning upon him. 
‘What brings thee hither? Wilt have the scourge and thy back 
made friends again ?’ 

‘They know each other well,’ said the dwarf, with a grimace 
half-deprecatory, half-humorous. ‘Why should old friends be 
held asunder? If my back must pay for the child’s fancies, even 
so let it be. It has done it aforetime and will again.’ 

The queen’s head fell laxly on the arm which encircled her, 
and the child began to scream. He was a lusty little fellow, and 
his cries rang through the chamber. Wenegog, with a sweep of 
his white beard and his white robe strode over the figure of the 
king, seized the weeping child, and made as if he would throw 
him into the dwarf’s arms. He surrendered him to his guardian’s 
care more gently than face and gesture had seemed to promise. 

‘Get thee gone!’ he muttered wrathfully through his beard. 
‘Wouldst slay the queen with the child’s brawling ?’ 

The dwarf with both arms about the crying child went out 
comforting him. The noise of weeping came piercingly for a 
moment or two, and gradually faded into distance until it was 
heard no more. Barxelhold lowered Vreda’s head to the pillow, 
balancing the cup, lest any of the devilish brew should be wasted. 
Then there was silence whilst one might have counted five score. 

Vreda’s eyes opened and her lips moved. Barxelhold bent her 
ear to listen. 

‘The draught.’ 

Barxelhold smiled and nodded, raised the helpless head, and 
setting the cup to the lips, tilted it gradually until the last drop 
had gone. Vreda shuddered, and the girl, rising swiftly to her 
feet, let fall her victim’s head and the empty cup at the same 
instant. The metal tinkled loudly as it fell on a space of the 
hard-beaten earth between the scattered skins, and Feltor looking 
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wildly up, saw a splendid horror and triumph in the murderess’s 
face. He knew that the thing was done, and staggering to his 
feet went swaying and reeling towards the curtain. Wenegog 
laid a heavy hand upon his breast. 

‘Coward!’ cried Barxelhold. ‘Where go you with that teil- 
tale face? Art aman?’ She moved in a passion of triumph and 
scorn, seized a great tankard and plunged it bodily into an open 
granite jar of Gallic wine, and held it out to him. ‘Find a heart 
there!’ she cried. 

Her hand reeked with the purple wine, and she stood before 
him with blazing eyes. Feltor took the tankard and drank with 
animal noises, greedily. He emptied the vessel, plunged it back 
into the jar and drank again. 

‘What is this ?’ said Vreda, writhing on the couch. ‘Feltor! 
Iam burning! Iam dying!’ 

‘Ay!’ said Barxelhold, standing over her couch in a cold rage. 
‘Surely! You are dying, Vreda.’ . 

‘Feltor!’ shrieked the queen. ‘Feltor! My Feltor! Help 
me !’ 

‘Thy Feltor!’ said Barxelhold, letting loose the devil in her 
soul. ‘How came he thy Feltor? Of whom didst steal him, 
Vreda ?’ 

The arch-Druid stooping for the fallen cup, and groping for it 
hither and thither in the shadow of the couch, looked up and 
laughed with a cold and mirthless approval of the question. 
When his hand touched the cup he arose tranquilly, and taking 
both it and the bottle of spar to the little runnel of clear water, 
washed them there with a business-like composure. 

‘The poor tribal chieftain pleased the queen's eyes,’ said 
Barxelhold, mocking her victim. ‘The fool must needs take 
greatness when it came to him, but left his heart behind. Thinkest 
he loved thee, perchance? Not he! Love thee, thou thing of 
stone !’ 

The queen struggled dreadfully to rise, but her strength 
failed her. She turned her glance on Feltor, who hid his face in 
his hands and, averting his head, supported himself against the 
wall. From that moment her gaze did not leave him, save when 
in some spasm of extreme pain her eyes closed. Once, and once 
only, Feltor dared to look at her. Her glance spoke so much of 
what was strange and awful that it pierced his soul. There was 
a wild wonder in the look, and an anguish beyond words. 

Barxelhold railed and mocked, and the old Druid stood smiling. 
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Suddenly he moved forward. The queen had lain motionless for 
a minute. He set his hand upon her shoulder. The body yielded 
to the weight he leaned upon it and the head swayed round. He 
looked quietly upon her for a little space, and then turning walked 
from the chamber. Barxelhold’s railing had ceased and there 
was silence. 

The old man’s solemn voice rose in the wide hall beyond : 

‘ Listen, sons and daughters of There.’ 

In the dead silence of the inner room, the faint rustle and 
murmur of the crowd was heard clearly. The voice of Wenegog 
rose again : 

‘Your queen is dead.’ 

Then there was a pause, and, after it, a great clamour of wailing. 

Feltor turned and looked up. Barxelhold hurled herself upon 
his breast with a triumphant cry. : 

‘My Feltor! Mine!’ 


Ill. 


THESE things the released soul of Vreda the queen heard and saw. 
On a sudden, when the body was racked with pains unspeakable, 
and the sick frame was filled with loathings of itself, there had 
arisen within her a pang so dreadful that it may barely be thought 
of, and thereafter fell upon her a most heavenly peace and rest. 
Barxelhold’s voice railed on, but it was powerless to afflict her. 
And whilst yet she wondered at the calm which had come upon 
her, the voice of Wenegog spoke in the outer hall: 

‘Listen, sons and daughters of There! Your queen is dead!’ 

And Vreda knew that this was the secret of her rest. 

She looked down upon the fleshly house she had inhabited 
and was touched with a cold and shadowy pity. She saw Feltor 
shiver beneath Barxelhold’s guilty embrace, and she knew that she 
had forgiven them both already. Barxelhold’s murderous joy and 
Feltor’s lust and fear were as real to the soul of the queen as 
their bodily presence before her. She stretched out hands which 
were the ethereal presentment of those which lay motionless in 
death, and with an impulse of dispassionate pardon and farewell 
she laid them on the heads of the living. They started guiltily 
apart, staring upon each other with a vivid horror, and whether 
she were rapt away from them, or they from her, she knew not. 
They were gone, and but for the new and as yet strange calm and 
quiet, all was gone, 
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And there was neither sound nor silence, nor light nor dark, 
nor heat nor cold, nor height nor depth, nor place, nor anything 
save that self which existed and was at peace. 

Then out of this empty negation grew a something palpable 
to the soul as the living hand is palpable to the living hand, and 
Vreda beheld (as it were) a woman of this world, nude, and of a 
lofty and tranquil countenance. And being new to her estate 
Vreda would have spoken, asking of the woman many things, 
but here there was no language or need of language, and the soul 
of the queen knew that the woman had answered : 

* Ask, and what I know shall be made known to you.’ 

And Vreda desired within herself to know who the woman 
might be, and thereupon she knew that in old days the woman 
had been a queen in Heracleon, and that her husband had slain 
her. 

Vreda’s soul thought, seeing that the soul of the woman was 
very beautiful : 

‘That is as a bond between us, for I also was slain by my 
husband’s will.’ 

And the soul of the woman answered in the soul of Vreda: 

‘Thou art fairer than I, and it shall be as a bond.’ 

Then Vreda was aware of more than calm and rest, and she 
loved the fair soul before her, and for a while they were as one, 
with a great sweetness of contentment. 

And Vreda learned within herself by the thoughts of the 
other that the woman had left the earth for nigh three hundred 
years of earthly time—for here measurement of time was not— 
and had not until now encountered so dear acompanion. And 
desiring to know the things of her estate, she learned from her 
that had been queen in Heracleon that there was for them neither 
space nor place, nor sight nor hearing, but that the dwellers in 
that estate were aware of each other when they desired it. 
Shape was not, yet it grew to the perception of the spirit, and 
where it had come about that there was love between souls, they 
met for the mere thinking of it. 

Then pondering upon these things and asking whether or no 
there were many souls in the same estate, she was aware of multi- 
tude upon multitude, and nation upon nation, and age upon age, 
of all peoples upon the earth, and all worlds that people the 
heavens. And they intermingled with each other and passed 
through one another. But when Vreda pondered upon other 
things, it was again as if these souls were not, 
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And inquiring of the name of her companion, she knew that 
it had been Kalyris. 

Then, sojourning in that estate, Vreda communed with many 
spirits, but with none so gladly as with the soul of Kalyris. And 
there were some, of whom to be aware was a shrinking of the soul 
—the spirits of things that had done ghastly deeds in early 
worlds whereon the light of God had not shined. 

It came to pass when she was with Kalyris that a yearning fell 
upon her, and that the thoughts of Kalyris strove to translate it. 
For the thoughts of Kalyris made themselves known to the 
thoughts of Vreda, after the manner of their being, saying: 

‘There is an estate whereof I know and I know not. This I 
know, that all souls that enter therein are blessed, and their long- 
ings are appeased. There be in our estate who have borne it 
upon me, that a sacrifice was appointed from the beginning 
whereby all souls might enter that glory. There is no hollow of 
bygone time nor any abyss of time to be, in any world which has 
fallen from the hand of the Maker of all things whereto the 
sacrifice reaches not. And when Time was, the sacrifice was 
accomplished between my time and thine. And the fruit of the 
sacrifice is that all souls that live in all worlds shall grow toward 
the likeness of the beauty of him that was sacrificed, and shall 
enter into that glory when they are worthy to be beheld. 

‘ And there is one who in the tongues of men is called Michael, 
and in the tongues of the dwellers in other worlds by many names, 
and in the thoughts of them that speak not, but think one unto 
another, by thoughts not to be interpreted. And in his coun- 
tenance there is an exceeding great glory, passing the glory of 
the sun at noonday. And he visiteth this estate when his Maker 
commandeth, and the light of his countenance shineth upon many, 
and unto them that it shineth upon is made known that they may 
ask the boon they will. And the boon that is craved of all souls 
is that they may be with him unto whose likeness they have 
grown.’ 

Then Kalyris knew that this was not yet the answer to the 
yearnings of Vreda. 

And Vreda’s soul rested hungry and unsatisfied, until upon a 
sudden she knew that her desire was to see her child, and the 
desire being known to her grew into an agony. Then she mar- 
velled that from the hour of her death she had done aught but 
long for the child, for she could not know that all things were 
ordained for her. The agony grew in the soul of Vreda until it 
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would no longer be resisted, for thus in that estate it is ordained. 
And for a while she fought with what she knew not, and was in 
terrible travail, till the pain of her longing was victorious and she 
beheld the child as it were with mortal eyes. 

And she knew that it had been granted to her for a moment 
to leave her estate, and to return to the bounds of time and 
place. 

The child Wankard lay weeping alone. He was nigh upon 
two years older than whea she had last embraced him. The hut 
wherein he lay was bare to a pitiless sky, and the wind howled in 
the crevices of it. The floor was sodden, and the child was 
stretched upon it without covering. He was wounded and bleed- 
ing, and the soul of his mother strove in vain to be of comfort to 
him ; and with that the vision allowed her was at an end, and 
she returned to her own estate, remembering what she had seen. 

Then it came to pass with the soul of Vreda that the pain of 
her yearning was yet sorer than it had been, and when she held 
communion with Kalyris there was nothing but this thought of 
between them. 

And again she fought with what she knew not; and the torture 
of her travail was yet more terrible, till the pain of her longing 
was victorious. And in the space which was allotted to her she 
saw that her people were in misery, and that many of the followers 
of David were tortured and in bonds, and that Feltor the king and 
Barxelhold the queen rioted in the shedding of blood. And there 
was great compassion within her for the king and for the queen, 
and for the things which should befall them afterwards ; and the 
space allotted to her and the vision permitted came to an end, 
and she returned again to her own estate, remembering what she 
had seen. 

And, as it were, upon a sudden there was a mighty gathering 
of the souls that were in that estate, and the souls were aware 
one of the other. And they were of all peoples, of all worlds, 
and of all times that have been, a multitude beyond number. 

Then Vreda knew from the knowledge of them that were 
about her that the coming of the Messenger of Light was ex- 
pected, ‘but as yet there was neither light nor dark. Then it 
was as if there were a beginning of light, and with the beginning 
of light a beginning of darkness. And the light grew to an 
exceeding glory, and the darkness to a horror of darkness. And 
the glory dwelt upon thousands that no man might number, 
and the horror of the darkness upon thousands of thousands that 
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no man might number. And the glory dwelt upon Vreda, and 
she knew that her boon would be granted unto her. 

And her soul agonised, and the voice of the agony of her 
prayer ascended : 

‘ Let me return to the earth, whereon I wrought evil in the 
days of my life, and iet me lead my people to the truth.’ 

And behold there was before her another multitude, and the 
faces of the multitude were bright with peace. And many among 
them beckoned unto her, and she knew that there was no grief 
among them. 

Yet she agonised the more, and the voice of the agony of her 
prayer ascended : 

‘Let me return to the earth and lead my people to the 
truth.’ 

And lo! the multitude was not, and she stood clothed in 
flesh upon the earth. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


MONG persons who suffer from overwork, and too prolonged 
and assiduous attention to business, may be mentioned the 
Invisible Palpable Ghost. When this Ghost was first introduced 
to the scene of his labours, to the pages of romance, some other 
investigator may decide. He first came forward, to the best of 
my knowledge, in a short story by an Irish-American author, 
FitzJames O’Brian, which was published before 1860. In Mr. 
O’Brian’s tale, the Ghost acted like a kind of nightmare, taking 
heavy seats on the bodies of his victims; who wrestled with him, 
got him down, kept him down, and tried in every way to get a 
view of him. But, though tangible, he was invisible, and finally 
they took a cast of him. He was not pretty. What the end of 
him was I cannot remember. I think he was buried in the back 
garden. The story may be read in a volume called the Diamond 
Lens. Then he began to haunt an English magazine, for his 
adventures had ‘ won their way to the Mythical,’ as Thucydides 
says, had got into oral tradition, and thence were wrought into 
literary shape by some author who did not know that the Ghost 
had already walked—in an American periodical. I next met him 
in a short story by Mr. Wilkie Collins, ‘ Mrs. Zant and the Ghost’ 
(see Little Novels, vol. i. p. i., Chatto & Windus, 1887). Here 
the Ghost, though still invisible and palpable, was really a very 
good sort of fellow. He used to meet his wife (can you say his 
widow in speaking of a ghost?) in Kensington Gardens. He 
finally collared, and as far as I can make out strangled, his own 
brother, who, in accordance with the Levirate and polyandrous 
survival rather than with English law, wanted to marry his widow 
—or wife. But he seems to have raised no objection to the 
lady’s marrying a third person, the narrator of the story. This, 
at least, I would infer from the closing paragraph. A difficult 
point for tender consciences is raised here: can one morally 
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marry a lady who may any day go and meet her deceased, but 
perfectly palpable, husband, in Kensington Gardens? Of course 
one may avoid a peril which is anything but unimportant to a 
sensitive heart by simply taking the advice of the elder Mr. 
Weller—‘ Beware of widders, Sammy.’ Mr. Wilkie Collins says 
his tale ‘leads the reader on new and strange ground.’ It is 
strange, and the moral difficulties are perhaps new, though it 
would not surprise me if they had occurred to the old writers on 
Démonialité. The mother of Guibert de Nogent suffered a good 
deal from a ghost very like these ghosts of recent fictions. Why 
does nobody read Guibert de Nogent? He repays perusal. But, 
though the casuistry of the topic is, if not new, revived, there is 
nothing new in a palpable unseen spook. 


* * 
* 


He has crossed the Channel and will be found, by the curious, 
in Le Horla, a new volume of short stories by M. Guy de 
Maupassant (Ollendorff. Paris, 1887). Le Horla is only the 
first conte, which gives a name to the book. The Horla, then, is a 
palpable, but commonly invisible, ghost which haunts a man’s bed- 
room—the man is 2 bachelor of course. It drinks the water in his 
water-bottle and makes him thirsty, and when he wakens, thirsty 
he remains, and frightened too. It gathers roses in his garden. 
It reads books in his library, the leaves turning regularly under 
an invisible hand. I think I could not seriously quarrel with a 
ghost who was fond of books. Perhaps he might also be fond of 
turning out copy. I would merely say to him, ‘ Just verify these 
references to Hyginus and Pherecydes, my dear Horla; write me 
a ballade for the Sign of the Ship ; finish a review of Mr. Lecky’s 
“ History of England,” and then come up to Lord’s about tea- 
time. You will find the cigarettes on the chimney-piece.’ If a 
ghost can read, a ghost can write; if a ghost can drink, a ghost 
can smoke ; if a ghost can gather roses, he may like to see a good 
catch made. One might find a great deal of company in a Horla. 
But M. Guy de Maupassant’s hero never thought of this; he 
tried to kill his Horla. He shut him up in a room, and set fire 
to the house. He forgot to warn the servants, and there is every 
reason, we fear, to believe that he did not warn the insurance 
office. How the Horla took it nobody knows. On the whole, it 
seems desirable that Horlas should be allowed a holiday. They 
don’t improve as they goon. O’Brien’s Horla was infinitely the 
best of the family, or (if they are all the same Horla) he was 
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fresher then, more vigorous, and more appalling. He had no 
wife, and was not a literary character. 


* * 
* 


The Translation of Horace is a task perhaps, or rather 
certainly, impossible, but men will always venture on it, as they 
do on metaphysics and Polar expeditions. The latest essay is 
that of Mr. Rutherford Clark, whose pretty pocket volume should 
be in the library of all lovers of Horace. Mr. Clark is best, to 
my taste, when he uses the metre, but not the cadences, of Jn 
Memoriam. But the lover of Horace may read Mr. Rutherford 
Clark in his own book. The kindness of Mr. Austin Dobson 
permits me to print the ode Poscimur, as translated by him into 
a ten-line Rondeaw & la Villon. The old French form gives a 
kind of difficulty to be gracefully overcome, like the difficulty 
which Horace, no doubt, felt when he first brought the exotic 
Aleaic metre into Latin. 

POSCIMUR. 
(Hor. I. 32.) 


The Muses call. Now, shell, inspire. 
If aught, to last this year and more, 
Lightly, we two have wrought before, 
Come now, a song like his whose fire 


First smote thee, from th’ Aonian choir 
Catching, thro’ camp and tempest’s roar, 
The Muses’ call,— 


Singing the Queen of all desire, 
Bacchus, and Cupid flutt’ring o’er, 
And Lycus :—thou, that Phcebus bore, 
Dear to Jove’s feast, care-soothing Lyre !— 
The Muses call. 
Austin Dogson. 
Here is another attempt: 


* * 
* 


Hush, for they call! Ifin the shade 

My lute, we twain have idly strayed, 

And song for many a season made, 
Once more reply ! 

Once more we'll play as we have played, 
My lute and I! 
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Roman the song: the strain you know, 

The Lesbian wrought it long ago. 

Now singing as he charged the foe. 
Now in the bay, 

Where safe in the shore-water’s flow 


His galleys lay. 


So sang he Bacchus and the Nine, 
And Venus and her boy divine, 
And Lycus of the dusky eyne, 
The dusky hair; 
So shalt thou sing, ah Lute of mine, 
Of all things fair! 


Apollo’s glory! Sounding shell, 
Thou lute, to Jove desirable, 
When soft thine accents sigh and swell 
At festival— 
Delight more dear than words can tell, 
Attend my call! 
A. L. 


* * 
* 





The angler, if he be also an archeologist, will remember that 
when Polygnotus painted the Delphian Lesché (the Campo Santo 
of Greece) he depicted the rivers of the infernal landscape. In 
the waters, Pausanias tells us he designed fishes so shadowy that 
they seem rather like ghosts of fish. To these the poet refers in 
the following huwictain : 


* * 
* 


THE VERY LAST CHANCE. 


Within the streams, Pausanias saith, 
That down Cocytus’ valley flow, 
Girdling the grey domains of Death, 
The shadowy fishes come and go, 
The ghosts of trout flit to and fro, 
Persephone, fulfil my wish, 
And grant that, in the shades below, 
My ghost may catch the ghosts of fish! 


* * 
* 


‘ Write seriously when you write on serious matters,’ says the 
Countess, in Le Monde oi Von s’ennuie. Concerning the waters 
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where Nero is an angler, Mr. Graham Tomson writes: seriously 
enough in the following ballade, which I print here the more will- 
ingly asa story told in a ballade is rather a new experiment. The 
) form is not commonly used for narrative, and no wonder. The poem 
turns of course on that notion of Socrates in the Phedo, that 
souls in Hades cannot win release from their punishment while 
they are unforgiven by people whom on earth they have injured. 
The injury in the case chosen by the poet is one which no lady 
could be expected to pardon ; the man who should be her lover is 
attached to the memory of the dead. Ah, how many of these 
shadowy infidelities exist, and are only pardoned, as it were, 
because they are unknown ! 





* * 
* 


BALLADE OF A FAIR IMPENITENT. 


Between the midnight and the morn 
The under-world my soul espied ; 
I saw the shades of men outworn, 
The heroes fallen in their pride : 
I saw the marsh-lands drear and wide, 
And many a ghost that strayed thereon. 
‘I roam for aye,’ a maiden sighed, 
‘The sunless marsh of Acheron.’ 


‘ And is thy fate thus hope-forlorn ? ’ 
* Yea, even so,’ the shade replied ; 
‘For one I wronged in life hath sworn 
In hatred ever to abide : 
The lover seeketh not the bride, 
But aye, with me, his heart dreams on, 
Asleep in these cold mists that hide 
The sunless marsh of Acheron.’ 


And still for me will Lacon mourn, 
And still my pardon be denied : 

And never shall I cross the bourne, 
Nor leave the woful waterside ; 
‘Yet I repent me not!’ she cried, 

‘ Nay, only that mine hour is gone, 
One memory hath glorified 

The sunless marsh of Acheron.’ 
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Envoy. 


Princess! when thy fair ghost shall glide, 
Where never moon nor starlight shone, 
See that thou tarry not beside 
The sunless marsh of Acheron. 


G. R. Ze 


* * 
* 


Whether it was the earthquake’s remaining vitality, or whether 
it was the J—; but no! LoneMan’s MaGazine has been not 
unworthily distinguished by a complete absence of allusion to that 
topic, and it is too late to begin.’ However it may be, the 
weather of June was terribly unstable. Our climate, infected with 
the feverishness of the age, has been unable to do anything by 
halves. After nearly total darkness, mitigated only by white fogs, 
till the first week of June, the climate rushed into the opposite 
extremes. As in Mrs. Browning’s poem, it was ‘blindingly 
bright by’ all that was left of the river. The angler who thought 
that the week between June 20 and 27 was better passed at the 
greatest possible distance from London, found that he might as 
well bury his rod, like Prospero’s.. The burns were dried up. In 
hot, stagnant pools below alders, where no man could ever have 
thrown a fly, big trout flounced about in a flurried way, hiding 
under roots and clearly finding life very distasteful. Of smaller 
trout few were left, and from their anxious expression it was plain 
that the big trout had put himself on an allowance, and was eating 
them slowly, two or three per diem. The sun never ceased to 
burn and bite (most unlike the trout), till he had sunk beneath the 
hills, and even then, even in the lochs, the jaded fish were entirely 
without appetite. To have succeeded, an angler should have 
flooded the lochs with (eligible opportunity for advertisement) 
somebody’s patent bitters. 

* * 
* 

It may be the heat of the weather, or some other cause, that 
compels the Ship, this month, to dip in the waters of song—in 
fact, to drop into poetry. The following lines, on a subject once 
treated of in an ode by Mr. Verdant Green, are by Miss May 
Kendall, and attempt to show the scientific, without neglecting 
the poetic, attitude of mind towards our satellite. 


1 Much.—Ep. LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE. 
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THE MOON. 


We know our satellite, we hope, 
As intimately as we ought ; 
By telescope and spectroscope 
We touch her with our finer thought. 


We’ve theorised on every line, 
And photographed our lunar chart ; 
The very metals we divine 
Embedded in her frozen heart. 


And yet, when first the white moon steals 
Through drifting clouds and cumuli, 
Unconscionably she reveals 
A sudden unknown quantity, 


An unexpected presence dumb ; 
We count our elements at ease, 
From silicum to sodium— 
There is a something more than these! 


For this is she that, stern and white, 
Of old on changed Callisto shone ; 
"Tis she that through the summer night 
Stooped down and kissed Endymion. 


M. K. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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